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CHAPTER  I. 


Introduction. 

Frequently  we  have  been  requested  by  mail  to  give  our  method 
or  rule  for  making  the  different  lightings,  as  we  have  practiced  them 
for  years  past.  This,  we  feel  sure,  our  readers  will  understand  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lay  down  a  rule 
for  lighting  a  face,  and  it  is  especially  hard  to  put  one's  ideas  into 
writing,  so  that  all  may  understand  just  what  the  writer  wishes  to 
convey. 

Where  we  have  our  audience  in  front  of  us,  and  have  the  use  of 
a  skylight  and  a  subject  to  demonstrate  on,  it  is  much  easier,  as  we 
can  then  point  out  the  different  phases  of  lighting  in  a  way  that  the 
on-looker  may  see  for  himself,  just  the  effect  we  are  striving  for. 

Again  there  is  the  problem  of  pleasing  all  operators.  There  are 
no  two  that  can  agree  on  all  things,  and  few  that  will  agree  on  any- 
thing; and  yet  we  are  all  working  toward  the  same  end — to  secure  a 
perfect  negative.  In  many,  many  cases  where  two  operators  are 
at  loggerheads,  as  to  their  methods,  after  the  plates  are  developed 
from  each,  the  work  from  one  can  not  be  distinguished  from  the  other, 
and  yet  these  men  may  be  calling  each  other  anything  but  pet 
names. 

We  all,  of  course,  think  we  are  right,  and  it  may  be  that  we  are 
all  right.  The  same  with  one  operator  preferring  one  brand  of  plates, 
while  his   competitor   prefers   another,   and   yet   they   are   both   right 
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from  the  fact  that  they  are  using  that  which  they  are  familiar  with. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Irishman  who  was  making  a  trip  on  the  ocean. 
Being  a  new  man  at  ocean  travel,  he  was  kept  busy  the  first  few 
days  trying  to  get  everything  off  of  his  stomach  that  had  been  placed 
there  for  days  before.  Just  at  the  time  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
passengers,  were  busiest,  the  captain  came  along  and  said:  "Pat, 
vour  stomach  seems  to  be  rather  weak."  Pat  delayed  operations 
long  enough  to  look  up  and  say:  "Be  jabbers,  Oi  don't  know  about 
that;  Oi  seem  to  be  throwin'  about  as  far  as  the  nixt  one."  So  it  is 
with    operators — each    seems   to    be    "throwin'    about   as    far    as   the 

nixt  one." 

Our  method  for  getting  different  effects  in  lighting  may  not  be 
that  of  others,  but  our  object  is  to  give  directions  for  lighting  the 
subject  as  we  have  followed  them  for  years,  and  we  confidently  be- 
lieve if  these  directions  are  carefully  followed,  they  will  prove  of 
benefit  to  many,  who  perhaps  have  not  had  the  opportunity  for  study- 
ing this  subject  as  closely  as  we  have. 

When  an  operator  accepts  a  place  in  a  strange  studio,  where  the 
light  is  perhaps  differently  constructed  to  what  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  working,  the  first  thing  he  should  do  would  be  to  try  the 
light  and  ascertain  the  nature  of  it.  All  lights  are  not  the  same,  con- 
sequently all  lights  can  not  be  worked  the  same.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  give  directions  in  writing  for  working 
under  the  skylight.  Naturally  the  writer  will  fall  into  the  habit  of 
writing  as  he  works,  under  his  light.  This  method  is  just  as  likely 
not  to  suit  the  reader  as  it  is  to  suit  him.  It  may  be  that  the  writer 
has  a  light  that  has  a  tendency  to  give  negatives  of  a  harsh  nature, 
while  the  reader  may  have  a  light  that  will  render  negatives  of  a  fiat 
nature.     This  being  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  writer 
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and  reader  are  not  in  harmony,  unless  the  writer  can  so  couch  his  re- 
marks as  to  make  them  interesting  in  general.  There  are,  however, 
certain  rules  to  follow,  which  will  be  of  assistance  to  all  workers, 
and  which  will  not  vary  under  any  circumstances. 

In  testing  a  light  it  should  be  done  thoroughly  and  every  effect 
in  lighting  that  we  are  capable  of  making  should  be  tried.  All  of 
these  effects  should  be  made  in  as  many  "keys"  of  light  as  possible, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Then  the  negatives  should  be  care- 
fully developed  and  a  comparison  made  so  that  we  can  see  which 
"key"  our  light  works  best  in. 

In  our  operating  room  we  have  both  the  single  and  double  slant 
lights,  and  the  directions  for  getting  the  different  effects  in  lighting  as 
laid  down  in  the  succeeding  chapters  of  this  book,  may  be  applied 
under  either  style  light,  with  equal  ease. 

We  will  here  give  a  description  of  our  lights,  as  to  size  and  cur- 
taining, and  then  take  up  each  effect  to  be  secured  under  them,  allow- 
ing a  chapter  to  each  effect  of  lighting. 

Our  double  slant  light  is  16  feet  wide.  The  side  light  begins 
four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  runs  up  six  feet,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
skylight,  which  extends  up  sixteen  feet.  Both  top  and  side  light  are 
of  heavy  ground  glass.  On  both  the  top  and  side  lights  we  have 
a  set  of  opaque  curtains.  The  curtains  on  the  top  light  run  on 
Hartshorn  metal  \y2  inch  spring  rollers  from  the  top  down  to  the 
side  light.  Those  on  the  side  light  run  on  rollers  from  the  bottom 
up  to  the  top  light,  and  in  both  instances  the  curtains  lap  one  over 
the  other,  so  that  all  light  may  be  closed  out  should  occasion  re- 
quire it. 

In  addition  to  the  opaque  curtains  we  have  a  set  of  diffusing  cur- 
tains on  each,  the  top  and  side  light,  but  these  run  across  the  lights. 
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It  is  not  always  that  we  need  the  diffusing  curtains,  but  we  believe  in 
having  them,  so  that  should  an  occasion  arise  whereby  we  could  im- 
prove our  lighting  by  their  use,  we  will  be  prepared  for  it. 

The  single  slant  light  is  ten  feet  wide  and  fourteen  feet  high,  and 
drops  into  the  room  at  the  top,  five  and  a  half  feet.  This  is  also  of 
ground  glass,  and  curtained  in  the  same  way,  only  the  top  curtains  are 
of  such  length  that  they  may  be  drawn  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  light  and  the  bottom  curtain  may  be  drawn  to  the  top,  thus  af- 
fording the  opportunity  to  throw  the  light  on  the  subject  at  any  angle 
desired. 

On  the  skylight  of  the  double  slant  we  have  four  curtains,  each 
being  four  and  a  half  feet  wide.  There  is  the  same  number  on  the 
side  light,  and  they  are  of  the  same  width.  Each  curtain  laps  three 
inches  over  its  neighbor. 

Those  on  the  single  slant  are  the  same  in  number,  and  are  three 
feet  wride,  which  allows  a  liberal  lap. 

With  these  explanations,  we  are  ready  to  enter  upon  a  description 
of  what  is  known  as  "plain  lighting." 


An    Example   of    Plain    Lighting. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


"Plain  Lighting/' 

"Plain"  or  "broad  lighting"  is  the  broad  side  of  the  face  photo- 
graphed in  light.  That  is :  there  is  more  of  the  face  in  light  than  in 
shadow,  as  can  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  illustration. 

For  convenience,  we  will  suppose  we  are  working  from  the  east 
end  of  the  light.  This  will  place  the  subject  in  the  west  end  of  the 
operating  room. 

Place  the  background  under  the  southwest  corner  of  the  top 
light,  and  the  subject  far  enough  in  advance  of  the  ground  to  secure 
the  best  "atmospheric"  effect,  or  in  other  words,  far  enough  forward 
to  throw  the  ground  out  of  focus,  say  about  three  feet.  Place  the 
camera  about  three  feet  nearer  the  side  light  than  the  subject.  We 
will  say  the  camera  should  be  about  five  feet  from  the  side  light,  and 
the  subject  about  nine.  Now  pull  the  west  curtain  on  the  side  light 
all  the  way  to  the  top,  and  the  same  curtain  on  the  top  light  down 
to  the  side  light.  The  second  curtain  on  the  side  light  should  be 
within  a  foot  of  the  top,  the  third  about  two  feet  from  the  top,  and 
the  fourth  about  three  from  the  top.  The  second  curtain  on  the 
top  light  should  be  about  two-thirds  down  the  light,  the  third  about 
half,  and  the  fourth  hardly  as  far  down  as  the  third. 

For  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  subject's  face,  turn  the  body 
facing  the  camera,  and  the  head  away  from  the  side  light  until  the 
ear  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  is  just  out  of  sight.  If  instructions 
have  been  followed,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  highest  light  on  the 
face  is  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  the  next  strongest  on  the 
nose,  the  next  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  lipr^l  the  next  on  the 
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chin,  and  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  a  delicate  halftone  will  be 
noticed,  which  grades  back,  and  is  lost  in  shadow.  The  attention 
will  also  be  attracted  to  the  good  strong  catch  lights  which  appear 
in  the  eyes,  if  the  lighting  is  correctly  made,  and  if  these  catch  lights 
do  not  appear  in  the  eyes,  it  is  an  assured  fact  that  the  light  has  not 
been  properly  made.  More  will  be  said  of  this  point  under  "Notes  on 
Plain  Lighting."  If  it  is  desirable  that  a  full  front  view  of  the  sub- 
ject's face  be  made,  she  should  be  posed  the  same  as  for  three-quarter 
view,  and  the  camera  moved  around  in  front  of  the  subject  until  both 
ears  are  seen,  or  until  the  camera  is  the  same  distance  from  the  side 
light  as  the  subject.  For  a  profile  view  place  the  camera  the  same 
as  for  three-quarter  view,  but  turn  the  subject's  head  away  from  the 
side  light  until  the  eye  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  cannot  be  seen. 
In  all  cases  the  curtains  are  the  same,  and  the  "points"  of  light  on  the 
face  will  be  the  same  except  in  the  profile  view,  when  the  catch  lights 
cannot  be  secured,  owing  to  the  face  being  turned  so  far  away  from 
the  lisrht. 

If  the  "key"  of  light  appears  to  be  too  strong,  that  is,  if  the  high 
lights  appear  strong  and  the  shadows  look  sharp  and  lacking  in  de- 
tail, the  diffusing  curtains  should  be  drawn  over  the  light,  when  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  shadows  take  on  more  delicacy,  and  the  high  . 
lights  lose  the  "chalky"  look  to  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  use 
a  side  reflector  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  to  illuminate  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  nose,  and  the  line  of  shadow  on  the  extreme  outer 
edge  of  the  cheek.    Be  certain  to  get  detail  in  the  shadows. 

We  have  only  used  these  positions  of  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  light,  so  don't  think  they  are  the  only  positions 
that  can  be  made  in  this  lighting,  for,  as  the  barber  said  when  he 
combed  the  "hobo's"  head,  "there  are  millions  in  it."     There  are  no 
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end  of  positions  to  be  made  in  this  lighting.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
"fancy"  or  catchy  posing  is  done  in  this  lighting,  as  it  requires  less 
time,  because  there  is  not  the  danger  of  the  subject  moving.  What- 
ever should  happen,  an  operator  should  not  get  in  a  "rut"  and  go 
year  in  and  year  out  making  the  same  positions  every  day.  Cultivate 
originality,  but  it  matters  not  what  position  the  subject  be  placed  or 
posed  in,  the  points  of  light  should  be  as  given  above. 

This  rule  for  making  plain  lighting  will  hold  good  under  almost 
any  style  light.  In  fact  we  have  tried  it  under  almost  every  style 
light  heard  of,  and  had  no  trouble  getting  the  effect  desired.  As  to 
the  class  of  subjects  it  is  best  suited  to,  we  use  it  for  very  small  chil- 
dren, owing  to  shortness  of  exposure,  and  also  for  aged,  and  thin- 
faced  people.  In  taking^bld  people,  use  strong  side  light;  it  shows 
the  character  better.  For  children  mostly  top  light,  and  for  groups 
top  and  side  light  falling  from  the  front.  The  exposure  for  this 
lighting  will  usually  be  from  one  to  five  seconds,  depending,  of  course, 
on  the  size  diaphragm  used,  speed  of  plate,  color  of  drapery  and  to 
some  extent  the  season  of  the  year. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Notes  on  Plain  Lighting. 

In  a  properly  made  plain  lighting  there  should  be  strong,  snappy 
high  lights,  and  the  shadows  should  be  soft  and  silky,  but  not  flat  and 
lifeless.  When  I  have  a  class  in  this  lighting  I  point  out  to  them 
the  direction  taken  by  the  light  when  falling  on  a  subject  correctly 
lighted.  The  proper  direction  for  the  light  to  take  is  through  the 
center  of  the  face,   from  the  high  light  down  over  the  nose  to  the 

chin. 

If  too  much  top  light  is  being  used,  it  will  give  a  spotted  light- 
ing. That  is,  the  shadows  in  the  eyes,  under  the  nose  and  chin  will 
be  too  deep  and  lacking  in  definition.  On  the  other  hand  too  strong 
a  light  from  the  side  will  give  too  much  contrast.  The  light  side  of 
the  face  will  be  too  harshly  lighted,  while  the  shadow  side  will  not 
have  enough  light  to  give  the  roundness,  so  much  admired  in  por- 
trait work. 

If  we  work  our  light  so  that  it  falls  too  much  from  the  front,  we 
have  equally  as  great  a  trouble  as  either  of  the  others  mentioned,  and 
that  is— flatness.  This  is  caused  by  the  light  falling  on  the  face  in  too 
much  of  the  same  "key"  from  the  top  of  the  head  down  to  the  chin, 
and  thus  taking  out  all  of  the  character,  and  expression  of  the  fact. 
This  should  not  be.  The  light  should  be  the  most  intense  on  the 
forehead  and  should  then  run  down  to  a  "key"  much  lower  by  the 
time  it  has  reached  the  chin.  In  no  case  should  the  light  side  of  the 
face  be  blocked  up  from  the  high  light  on  the  forehead  down  to  the 
mouth.  Even  the  temple  should  be  a  perceptable  shade  less  in 
strength  than  the  high  light  on  the  forehead. 
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Neither  should  the  cheek  back  next  to  the  ear  on  the  light  side 
of  the  face  be  quite  as  strongly  lighted  as  it  should  on  the  rise  of  the 
cheek  bone.  This  trouble  of  lighting  the  back  of  the  cheek  too 
strongly  is  caused  by  turning  the  head  away  from  the  side  light  too 
for,  thus  shifting  all  of  the  lights  on  the  face  too  far  to  the  rear  of 
the  head. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not  have  one  broad  streak  of  light 
on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  extending  from  the  eye  down  to  the 
chin,  as  we  would  have  were  we  to  turn  the  head  facing  the  side  light 
more  than  necessary. 

Our  method  for  making  this  lighting  so  as  to  reconcile  these  two 
points,  viz. :  The  proper  position  of  the  high  light  on  the  light  side 
of  the  face,  and  the  amount  of  light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face 
has  been  to  turn  the  head  away  from  the  side  light,  until  the  shadow 
cast  by  the  nose,  and  the  shadow  from  the  cheek  almost  blend  to- 
gether. We  have  said  almost  blend  together,  for  it  is  this  one  point 
on  which  the  position  of  the  light,  on  the  light  side  of  the  face  hinges. 
If  we  wrere  to  have  our  subject's  head  turned  far  enough  away  from 
the  light  to  bring  these  two  shadows  together  it  would  at  once  be 
seen,  that  our  high  light  on  the  light  cheek  had  shifted  too  far  to  the 
rear.  Now  if  the  curtains  have  been  arranged  properly  the  shadow 
from  the  nose  will  fall  away  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  farther  down  the  top  curtains  arc  drawn 
the  farther  across  the  cheek  this  shadow  will  extend,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  side  light  will  strike  directly  on  the  side  of  the  nose,  and 
of  course  the  shadow  will  be  thrown  behind  the  point  where  the 
light  strikes.  Therefore,  if  we  notice  the  shadow  falling  too  straight 
away  from  the  nose,  we  may  know  that  the  side  light  is  in  excess  of 
the  top  light. 
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On  the  other  hand  if  we  find  that  the  shadow  from  the  nose 
falls  almost  directly  under  that  very  important  feature  of  our  face, 
we  know  that  the  top  light  is  in  excess  of  the  side  light.  The  remedy 
is  obvious.  To  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  how  this  shadow  should 
fall,  we  would  say  that  if  the  lighting  is  corectly  made,  that  a  straight 
edge  if  layed  directly  in  the  shadow  and  allowed  to  follow  it  up,  and 
over  the  nose,  one  end  of  the  straight  edge  will  rest  in  the  deepest 
shadow  on  the  face,  while  the  other  end  will  rest  on  the  highest  light — 
the  forehead.  The  deepest  shadow  on  the  face  should  be  near  the 
corner  of  the  mouth  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face. 

There  is  one  more  point,  which,  if  noticed  carefully,  will  assist 
one  in  making  this  lighting  and  that  is  the  little  catch  lights  in  the 
eyes.  These  small  specks  of  light  add  more  life  and  expression  to 
the  eye  than  any  other  one  thing  I  know  of;  without  them,  in  this 
lighting,  the  eyes  become  expressionless,  and  have  no  snap. 

If  the  head  has  not  been  turned  too  far  away  from  the  light,  the 
catch  lights  will  be  distinctly  seen  in  both  eyes,  and  it  is  a  safe  plan 
to  turn  the  face  away  from  the  light  just  as  far  as  possible,  without 
losing  the  catch  light  in  the  shadow  eye,  for  the  reason  that  as  soon 
as  the  halftone  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  disappears,  the  catch 
light  in  the  shadow  eye  will  also  be  lost.  In  fact  this  little  touch  of 
light,  or  halftone  on  the  shadow  cheek,  and  the  catch  light  go  to- 
gether, and  when  one  is  lost,  the  other  is  lost.  Hence,  we  say,  it  is 
safe  to  turn  the  head  away  from  the  light  as  far  as  possible,  without 
allowing  the  catch  light  to  leave  the  eye.  If  the  face  is  turned  far 
enough  toward  the  light  to  bring  the  high  light  in  the  center  of  the 
forehead  instead  of  over  the  eye,  the  catch  light  will  be  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  eye,  blocking  up  the  pupil,  and  thus  giving  a  staring 
expression  to  the  eye.     The  proper  position  for  the  catch  light,  should 
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be  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  iris  of  the  eye,  at  a  45-degree  angle 
above  the  pupil. 

Sometimes  we  hear  operators  complain  that  the  catch  lights  are 
"scattered,"  that  is,  they  have  more  than  one  catch  light  in  each  eye. 
This  is  caused  by  having  your  skylight  divided.  The  catch  light  is  an 
exact  reproduction  of  the  skylight  in  miniature.  This  you  can  easily 
see  for  yourself  by  examining  closely.  Every  section  of  glass  can 
be  easily  seen  reflected  in  the  eye.  Therefore,  if  your  catch  lights 
are  "scattered,"  it  is  because  more  than  one  source  of  light  is  being 
used,  or  in  other  words,  the  curtains  on  the  light  have  been  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  light  does  not  fall  together.  This  remedy  is  to  join 
all  sources,  or  cut  off  some  of  the  parts  that  are  objectionable.  One 
of  the  most  serious  causes  of  this  trouble  is  where  the  side  and 
top  lights  are  divided  by  a  heavy  beam  or  wide  division,  as  is  the 
case  in  numbers  of  galleries  we  have  seen.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  the  catch  light  in  good  shape  where  the  operator  has  this  fault 
in  the  skylight  to  contend  with. 

It  may  be  that  some  have  plain  glass  lights  instead  of  the  ground 
glass,  and  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  the  ground 
glass,  and  yet  would  like  to  secure  the  effects  of  the  latter  light.  If 
so,  we  would  suggest  that  waxed  paper  can  be  purchased  of  any 
stockhouse,  and  if  ironed  on  the  light  with  a  warm  flatiron  will  give 
a  very  pleasing  light. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Rembrandt  Lighting. 

The  Rembrandt  lighting,  as  it  is  known  to  photographers  since 
its  first  introduction,  has  been  a  favorite  of  ours.  When  it  is  prop- 
erly made,  photographically  speaking,  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  attractive  lightings  we  have.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  hear  our  patrons,  and  especially  in  the  smaller  towns,  ex- 
claim "it  is  too  dark  on  one  side."  But  since  the  advent  of  the 
ground  glass  lights,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  use  them,  we 
rarely  hear  any  complaint  even  from  the  most  ignorant  in  photo- 
graphy. Like  nearly  all  things  that  are  especially  beautiful,  this  ef- 
fect in  lighting  is  especially  difficult  to  make.  One  of  the  greatest 
troubles  we  have  is  in  getting  reflections  that  destroy  the  delicate 
gradations  that  go  to  make  it  so  attractive  in  its  nature.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  face  being  in  shadow,  a  very  small  amount  of  re- 
flected light  will  show  very  perceptibly. 

We  must,  therefore,  guard  against  all  white  surfaces  that  are 
calculated  to  throw  back  any  reflections.  The  old  maxim,  "that  any- 
thing that  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well,"  holds  good 
here,  and  this  lighting  should  be  made  up  as  well  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  constant  practice.  In  fact  an 
operator  should  never  let  a  day  pass  that  he  does  not  make  up  the 
different  effects  in  lighting  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  workings 
of  his  light.  A  light  will  work  differently  one  day  from  another. 
One  day  may  be  cloudy,  the  next  a  perfect,  clear  day,  thus  causing" 
the  light  to  give  different  gradations  of  light  and  shade.  This  con- 
stant practice  will,  of  course,  bear  fruit,  and  that  fruit  will  be  a  thor- 
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ough  knowledge  of  how  to  use  every  curtain  on  the  light,  without 
having  to  stop  and  study  over  the  matter.  Nothing  causes  a  subject 
to  lose  confidence  in  an  operator  so  quickly  as  to  see  him  hesitate, 
and  "chase"  around  searching  for  what  he  wants  to  do.  Every  subject 
will  require  different  treatment  from  every  other  subject,  in  the  way 
of  lighting  and  posing  and  the  operator  should  be  able  to  tell  at  a 
glance  what  lighting  and  position  will  suit.  This  cannot  be  accom- 
plished without  hard  work,  constant  practice  and  persistent  reading 
of  the  various  journals  published  on  this  subject.  It  is  frequently 
the  case  that  a  very  plain  subject  can  be  made  to  appear  a  good  one 
by  a  little  trick  of  lighting,  and  at  the  same  time  not  destroy  the  like- 
ness. 

In  making  up  this  lighting,  and  in  giving  a  description  of  it,  we 
will  suppose  that  we  are  using  the  double  slant  light  as  in  plain 
lighting,  and  also  that  we  are  working  from  the  east  end  of  the  room. 
That  is,  our  camera  is  in  the  east  end  of  the  room  facing  the  west, 
while  our  subject  is  facing  the  east. 

Place  your  subject  directly  under  the  center  of  the  skylight. 
Have  the  background  far  enough  in  the  rear  to  be  out  of  focus,  say 
three  feet  or  more.  Draw  the  two  curtains  on  the  east  end  of  the 
top  light  down  to  within  about  five  feet  of  the  side  light,  and  the  two 
remaining  curtains  down  to  within  about  six  feet.  Draw  the  two 
curtains  on  the  east  end  of  the  side  light  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
top  light,  and  the  two  remaining  curtains  up  to  within  four  feet  of 
the  top  light.  By  this  method  of  using  the  curtains  it  will  be  noticed 
that  most  of  the  light  is  falling  on  the  subject  from  the  rear.  We 
will  say  the  subject  is  about  nine  feet  from  the  side  light.  Now 
place  the  camera  about  the  same  distance  from  the  light.  To  make 
a  three-quarter  view  of  the  face,  have  the  subject  turn  the  body  just  a 
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tritle  away  from  the  light,  and  the  face  back  toward  the  light,  until 
the  ear  on  the  light  side  of  the  face  is  just  hidden.  Now  take  the  head 
screen  which  should  be  of  some  opaque  cloth  and  divide  the  light  and 
shadow  as  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  forehead  as  possible.  Do  not 
shade  the  whole  face  with  the  screen;  only  the  shadow  side,  leaving 
the  light  side  of  the  face  strong  and  brilliant.  Notice  the  points  cf 
light ;  they  should  be  the  same  as  in  plain  lighting.  The  highest  light 
should  be  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead,  next  running  down  the 
nose,  next  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  next  on  the  chin, 
with  the  delicate  light  or  halftone  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  and 
blending  back  into  the  soft  shadow.  If  there  is  no  broad  partition 
between  the  side  and  top  light,  as  was  spoken  of  under  "Notes  on 
Plain  Lighting,"  the  catch  lights  will  be  sharp  and  round.  If  there 
should  be  such  division  in  the  two  lights,  there  will  be  two  catch 
lights  in  the  eyes,  and  one  will  have  to  be  etched  out  in  the  retouch- 


ing room. 


A  very  soft  light  will  be  noticed  just  tipping  the  shadow  shoulder. 
This  little  touch  of  light  is  of  great  assistance  in  giving  detail  to  the 
drapery  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  figure.  After  directions  have  been 
followed,  if  it  is  found  lighting  is  too  strong  or  harsh,  the  dif- 
fusing curtains  may  be  drawn  over  the  light,  until  the  desired  effect 
is  secured.  There  should  be  no  harsh  shadows  in  this  lighting.  Even 
the  deepest  of  shadows  should  have  detail  in  them.  Have  no  fear 
that  the  use  of  the  diffusing  curtains  will  necessitate  longer  exposure, 
for  they  will  not.  They  are  not  to  reduce  the  volume  of  light,  but  to 
spread,  or  blend  the  light,  and  do  not  increase  the  length  of  exposure. 

For  profile,  pose  the  subject  just  the  same  as  for  three-quarter 
view,  and  then  move  the  camera  around  from  the  side  light  until  only 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  can  be  seen. 
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In  making  this  lighting,  it  matters  not  what  position  may  be  used, 
a  side  reflector  of  white  goods  should  be  used  on  the  shadow  side 
of  the  figure,  but  it  should  be  done  very  carefully  and  should  be 
drawn  well  up  to  the  front  of  the  subject.  In  fact  it  should  be  drawn 
forward  close  to  the  camera.  If  it  is  placed  too  far  to  the  rear  of  the 
subject,  it  will  cause  a  strong  reflected  spot  of  light  to  form  just 
under  the  ear,  and  on  the  neck.  This  portion  of  the  face  should  be 
in  the  deepest  shadow  on  the  face.  This  false  reflection  of  light  will 
spoil  the  true  modeling  of  the  face,  and  give  the  retoucher  unnecessary 
work.  The  reflected  light  should  begin  its  effect,  where  the  direct 
light  leaves  off,  and  that  is  just  on  the  rise  of  the  cheek  bone.  This 
can  only  be  secured  by  drawing  the  reflector  well  in  advance  of  the 
subject.     A  little  practice  and  study  of  its  nature  will  set  one  right. 

This  style  of  lighting  will  be  found  especially  attractive  for  light 
draperies,  as  it  gives  little  darts  of  light  on  the  prominent  points  of 
drapery  which  are  followed  up  by  soft,  silky  shadows,  full  of  details. 
There  are  innumerable  positions  to  be  made  in  this  lighting,  although 
we  have  only  used  two  in  our  description.  Use  judgment  as  to  po- 
sition, suiting  the  position  to  the  requirements  of  the  subject's  face, 
but  work  on  these  principles  for  securing  the  lighting,  and  after  a 
few  trials  you  will  have  less  trouble  in  getting  what  is  wanted.  While 
we  have  given  directions  for  working  from  the  east  end  of  the  operat- 
ing room  it  is  just  as  easy  to  reverse  everthing  and  work  from  the 
other  end.    This  is  also  true  in  making  any  of  the  other  lightings. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Plain  and  Rembrandt  Lightings  in  an  Idkal  Operating  Room. 

In  the  foregoing  chapters  we  have  tried  to  treat  in  a  practical 
way  with  the  conditions  as  they  come  up  every  day  in  the  average 
studio.  It  is  a  well  known  and  admitted  fact  that  the  average  operat- 
ing room  is  by  far  too  small  to  permit  of  the  operator  "turning  him- 
self loose,"  so  to  speak.  In  most  cases  it  has  been  arranged  in  some 
building  that  was  never  though1 -of  as  a  studio  until  the  photographer 
mentioned  the  matter,  perhaps  years  after  the  building  was  con- 
structed. This  being  the  case  the  only  thing  that  could  be  done 
was  to  conform  to  conditions  and  circumstances.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  we  find  so  many  operating  rooms  that  are  either  too  narrow 
(this,  to  our  mind  is  the  most  grevious  trouble  we  could  have  in  an 
operating  room),  or  otherwise  inconveniently  arranged. 

In  our  former  chapters  on  lighting  we  have  given  directions  for 
working  in  these  narrow  rooms.  In  fact,  these  directions  will  hold 
good  in  any  room,  but  in  this  chapter  we  expect  to  give  a_  few  sug- 
gestions on  what  we  consider  an  "ideal  lighting"  made  under  an 
"ideal  light"  in  an  "ideal  operating  room." 

What  we  want  in  an  operating  room  is  size  enough  to  move  all 
the  way  around  our  subject,  and  still  have  room  enough  to  make  a 
full  length  picture  (if  we  should  so  desire),  facing  directly  across  the 
width  of  the  room,  using  a  long  focus  lens.  This  would  mean  a  room 
of  at  least  thirty-five  or  forty  feet. 

As  to  the  length  of  the  room,  while  we  do  not  consider  it  of  so 
great  an  importance  as  the  width,  we  would  like  to  have  it  about 
sixty  feet  in  length,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  make  the  largest  groups. 
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and  also  the  smallest  of  miniature  heads.  It  must  be  remembered 
this  is  our  ideal  room,  and  not  what  is  generally  found  in  studios, 
there  being  but  very  few  such  rooms,  indeed.  Where  it  is  possible 
to  have  such  a  room,  it  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  we  are  situated  to  meet  all  emergencies. 

If  we  were  putting  a  light  in  such  a  room,  we  would  have  the 
light  in  keeping  with  the  size  of  the  room,  as  to  size.  As  for  a 
preference  of  single  or  double  slant  in  our  opinion  either  can  be 
worked  successfully,  and  both  have  peculiarities  that  make  them  at- 
tractive. We  would  suggest  a  double  slant  light  about  sixteen  feet 
wide,  the  side  light  being  four  feet  from  the  floor  and  extend- 
ing up  six  feet.  The  skylight  beginning  at  side  light  and  running 
up  fourteen  feet.  Have  four  opaque  curtains  running  from  the  top 
of  the  skylight  down  to  the  side  light,  and  four  opaque  curtains  on 
the  side  light  running  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  skylight.  A  set  of 
diffusing  curtains  should  be  on  each  the  side  and  skylights,  but  have 
them  running  across  the  lights. 

If  the  single  slant  light  is  preferred,  we  suggest  it  be  sixteen 
feet  wide,  beginning  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  extending  up  four- 
teen feet.  Two  sets  of  opaque  curtains  should  cover  it,  one  set  of 
four  running  from  the  top  down  almost  to  the  bottom,  the  other  set 
of  four  running  from  the  bottom  up  almost  to  the  top.  By  this  means 
the  light  may  be  divided  at  any  desired  point.  There  should  also  be 
a  set  of  diffusing  curtains  running  across  the  light.  Either  of  these 
lights  will  give  perfect  satisfaction,  and  we  look  as  favorably  upon 
one  as  the  other. 

In  our  opinion,  the  ideal  lighting  is  one  that  we  can  walk  all 
around  and  see  a  perfect  lighting  from  all  sides  and  from  all  points 
of  view.     For  example,  when  we  pose  a  subject  for  "Plain  Lighting," 
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and  have  the  high  lights  properly  distributed  over  the  face,  with  the 
shadows  soft  and  full  of  detail,  we  like  to  be  able  to  walk  a  few  feet 
around  from  the  side  light,  and  see  a  perfect  Rembrandt,  photo- 
graphically speaking.  This  mode  of  lighting  is  what  is  known  as 
"round  lighting,"  and  there  is  no  question  but  it  is  especially  pleas- 
ing to  the  artistic  eye,  and  is  much  to  be  admired,  for  its  richness  in 
the  finished  photograph. 

When  we  secure  a  lighting  of  this  kind,  one  that  can  be  viewed 
from  all  sides,  and  yield  a  perfectly  modeled  negative,  we  need  have  no 
fears  of  our  lighting  not  being  made  right. 

Figure  No.  1  shows  an  example  of  plain  lighting.  The  subject 
was  posed  ten  feet  from  the  side  light,  and  the  camera  was  six  feet 
from  the  light.  The  opaque  curtain  on  the  west  end  of  the  top  light 
was  drawn  down  to  within  four  feet  of  the  side  light.  The  one  on 
the  east  end  the  same,  and  the  two  center  curtains  were  about  eight 
feet  from  the  side  light.  The  opaque  curtain  on  the  west  end,  and 
the  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  side  light  were  about  one  foot  from  the 
top  light,  and  the  two  in  the  center  were  down  about  two  feet  from 
the  top  light.  The  diffusing  curtains  were  covering  both  the  side 
and  top  light.  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  the  points  of  light  are  in 
their  proper  place,  viz. :  Highest  on  the  forehead,  next  on  the  nose, 
then  the  upper  lip,  the  chin,  and  the  soft  light  on  the  shadow  cheek, 
which  grades  back  into  the  shadow.  It  is  the  placing  of  these  lights 
in  these  particular  positions  that  secure  for  us  a  negative  with  the 
proper  roundness. 

Were  we  to  have  the  highest  light  in  the  center  of  the  forehead 
instead  of  just  over  the  eye,  we  would  lose  the  very  thing  we  are 
working  for — roundness — and  secure  that  which  would  spoil  our 
lighting — flatness.     By  doing  this  the  soft  light  on  the  shadow  side 
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Lighting    in   an    Ideal    Operating    Room, 


Figure    No.   2. 


Lighting  in  an  Ideal  Operating  Room. 
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of  the  face  would  be  broadened,  and  this  would  render  a  negative 
of  too  near  the  same  tone  all  over  the  face.  Shifting  this  light  to  the 
center  of  the  forehead  is  caused  by  turning  the  face  of  the  subject  too 
far  toward  the  side  light,  and  this  change  can  easily  be  seen  by  hav- 
ing the  subject  turn  the  head  back  and  forth. 

On  the  other  hand  were  we  to  place  this  high  light  on  the  tem- 
ple, we  would  lose  the  roundness  we  are  working  for  from  another 
source.  This  time  there  would  be  strong  contrast  from  the  fact  that 
the  soft  light  would  be  lost  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  altogether. 
To  get  the  high  light  on  the  temple,  the  subject  would  have  to  be 
turned  further  away  from  the  side  light,  and  when  the  subject  had 
been  turned  away  from  the  light  far  enough  to  shift  this  light  to 
the  temple,  the  light  on  the  cheek  will  have  entirely  disappeared. 
Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proper  place  for  our  highest  light 
will  be  between  the  center  of  the  forehead  and  the  temple  and  this 
will  be  over  the  eye,  on  the  light  side  of  the  face.  At  the  same  time 
that  this  little  soft  light  on  the  shadow  cheek  disappears,  there  will 
be  another  evil  come  up,  and  that  is,  the  loss  of  the  catch  light  in 
the  shadow  eye.  This  catch  light  is  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
in  lighting  a  face,  as  it  gives  life  and  expression  to  the  whole  face. 
By  losing  these  two  points  of  light,  the  soft  light  on  the  cheek,  and  the 
catch  light  in  the  shadow  eye,  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  one  side 
of  the  face  will  be  without  detail  in  the  shadows,  while  the  other  will 
be  strongly  lighted  without  gradations  from  the  high  light  to  the 
next,  producing  a  negative  of  strong  contrast.  We  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  some  operators  do  not  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
seemingly  small  thing  of  getting  the  catch  light  in  the  shadow  eye. 
But  if  two  negatives  are  made  of  the  same  subject,  one  showing  the 
catch  lights  and  the  other  with  the  face  turned  far  enough  away  from 
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the  light  to  lose  it,  and  then  compare  the  two,  we  have  no  fear  of  los- 
ing our  claim.  The  eye  is  the  life  of  the  face,  and  without  enough 
light  falling  into  it  to  produce  a  catch  light,  there  cannot  be  pro- 
duced that  speaking  likeness  of  the  subject,  that  it  should  be  the  am- 
bition of  every  operator  to  secure. 

There  is  another  thing  that  should  be  remembered,  and  that  is,  by 
shifting  the  position  of  all  of  these  high  lights,  we  begin  to  lose 
gradation.  There  is  no  other  position  for  these  different  points  of 
light,  by  which  we  can  get  the  proper  gradation  from  one  high  light  to 
another.  Notice  how  the  forehead  rounds  away  from  the  high  light, 
and  how  the  nose  stands  away  from  the  face.  This  high  light  on  the 
nose  makes  it  appear  closer  to  us,  than  any  other  part  of  the  face. 
This  is  nature,  and  is  an  assistance  in  getting  a  good  likeness  of  the 
subject.  Notice  the  gradation  from  the  nose  across  the  light  cheek. 
As  the  light  leaves  the  nose  and  goes  toward  the  ear,  it  decreases 
in  strength,  thus  rounding  out  the  cheek.  The  light  on  the  upper  lip 
tells  us  that  that  lip  is  more  prominent  than  the  under  lip.  The  light 
on  the  chin  shows  that  the  chin  is  round.  With  lights  placed  as  we  see 
them  in  the  illustration,  we  get  an  image  that  looks  as  though  the 
hand  could  be  put  behind  the  head,  or  we  could  walk  between  the 
subject  and  the  background.  There  is  an  atmospheric  effect  there 
that  makes  our  figure  stand  out  and  away  from  all  else  in  the  picture. 

Figure  No.  2  is  the  same  subject  in  exactly  the  same  position 
as  in  No.  1.  The  change  made  here  was  to  move  the  camera  just  ten 
feet  from  the  side  light,  or  the  same  distance  as  the  subject.  It  is 
seen  by  doing  this  that  a  full  front  view  is  secured,  and  not  a  single 
high  light  has  been  changed  on  the  face.  Now  remember,  if  we  had 
left  the  camera  in  the  original  place,  and  turned  the  subject  toward 
the  camera  until  the  front  view  was  secured,  instead  of  moving  the 
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Lighting    in    an    Ideal    Operating    Room. 


Fiaure    No.   4. 


Lighting    in    an    Ideal    Operating    Root 
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camera  around  in  front  of  the  subject  we  would  have  what  we  spoke 
of  above,  flatness,  for  the  reason  that  the  head  would  be  turned  too 
far  toward  the  side  light,  and  thus  place  the  high  light  in  the  center 
of  the  forehead,  causing  the  little  light  on  the  shadow  cheek  to 
broaden  too  much.  Try  it  and  see  if  this  is  not  correct.  The  cur- 
tains on  both  top  and  side  light  were  not  changed  for  making  No.  2. 

In  Figure  No.  3  the  position  of  the  subject  was  not  changed 
from  that  given  in  No.  1.  The  camera  was  again  moved,  still 
further  from  the  side  light.  This  time  we  were  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  light,  and  viewing  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  from  that 
we  started  in  to  photograph,  but  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  light- 
ing is  still  beautifully  delicate  and  soft,  with  mellow  gradations  from 
one  light  to  another.  While  the  camera  has  been  changed  so  much, 
that  there  is  an  entirely  different  lighting  and  position  of  the  face,  yet 
not  a  point  of  light  has  been  changed.  Every  high  light  is  in  its 
proper  place,  just  the  same  as  when  the  lesson  was  first  begun.  In 
this  last  position  and  lighting  we  have  the  photographic  Rembrandt 
lighting  and  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  face,  and  still  the  curtains 
have  not  been  changed  or  the  skylight,  nor  the  side  light,  from  what 
they  were  in  the  beginning.  In  fact,  the  only  changes  made  were  to 
move  the  camera  and  background.  Figure  4  is  a  fine  profile 
Rembrandt  lighting,  and  the  only  changes  made  from  the  other  posi- 
tions, was  to  move  the  camera  about  twenty  feet  from  the  side  light 
and  the  background  in  behind  the  subject.  The  points  of  light  are 
yet  unchanged.  Every  one  are  in  the  same  place  as  when  the  face 
was  first  lighted.  The  subject  has  not  been  changed  since  it  was 
first  arranged.  The  idea  at  the  start  was  to  light  the  face  for  round- 
ness, and  when  that  had  been  accomplished,  it  was  found  that  the 
lighting  and  the  position  was  all  right  for  all  of  the  effects  as  ex- 
plained. 
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Of  course  we  would  not  claim  nor  expect  anyone  to  believe  for  an 
instant  that  this  mode  of  lighting  could  be  carried  out  under  all  lights, 
and  in  all  operating  rooms,  but  it  can  be  followed  in  any  room  where 
there  is  distance  enough  to  move  far  enough  away  from  the  side  light 
to  get  the  different  views  of  the  subject's  face. 

The  lens  used  will  also  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  If 
a  short  focus  lens  is  being  used,  of  course  a  room  with  less  width 
can  be  used  than  would  be  the  case  where  a  long  focus  lens  was 
used. 

We  are  not  so  narrow  in  our  views  as  to  claim  that  our  way  is  the 
only  way,  feeling  quite  sure  that  there  are  other  ways  for  making 
exquisite  negatives  beside  our  own.  But  if  a  soft,  delicate  negative 
with  snappy  high  lights,  but  silky,  rich  shadows,  and  the  halftones 
running  through  the  face  in  perfect  gradations  are  desired,  we  recom- 
mend that  a  trial  be  made  of  this  method,  for  round  lighting. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Half  Shadow  or  Sarony  Lighting. 

This  is  an  effect  in  lighting  that  is  of  a  most  pleasing  nature. 
There  are  few  subjects,  indeed,  of  which  it  can  be  made,  first,  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  a  good  profile;  and,  second,  the  face  should 
be  full  and  round  to  secure  the  best  gradations.  This  scarcity  of 
subjects  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  attractive,  as  it  is  made  so 
seldom  that  it  never  gets  old,  and  the  good  people  all  like  a  change. 
And  not  only  do  the  patrons  like  to  see  "something  different,"  but 
the  operator  has  the  opportunity  to  get  out  of  the  old  "rut"  and 
keep  up  interest  in  his  work  by  making  a  lighting  that  does  not  look 
like  all  of  the  others. 

The  half  shadow  effect  in  lighting  belongs  to  that  class  of  effects 
known  as  "fancy  lightings,"  and  these  fancy  effects  are  what  might 
be  called  novelties  in  photography,  and  afford  the  photographic  pat- 
rons the  opportunity  to  cultivate  and  gratify  their  desire  to  have 
something  that  their  friends  haven't.  The  operator  should  be  in 
position  to  satisfy  this  desire  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  It  will  then 
not  be  said  of  him  that  he  is  not  progressive,  but  he  will  be  looked 
upon  as  being  a  man  of  progress,  and  always  up  with  the  times. 

We  have  designated  it  the  Sarony  lighting  for  the  reason  that  we 
knew  of  no  better  name  for  it,  and  feel  certain  it  will  not  suffer  for 
having  this  name  applied  to  it. 

The  easiest  way  to  secure  this  effect  that  we  have  found  is  to 
place  the  subject  directly  underneath  the  center  of  the  skylight,  and 
the  background  three  feet  or  more  in  the  rear.  The  opaque  curtains 
on  the  skylight  should  all  be  drawn  down  to  within  five  feet  of  the 
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side  light,  and  those  on  the  side  light  should  all  be  drawn  up  to  with- 
in two  feet  of  the  top  light. 

The  camera  should  be  about  nine  feet  from  the  side  light,  and  the 
subject  about  the  same  distance.  Turn  the  subject's  body  slightly 
away  from  the  light,  and  the  face  still  farther  away  until  a  full  pro- 
file is  seen  from  the  camera.  Here,  again,  the  opaque  head  screen 
comes  into  play.  It  should  be  used  over  the  head,  to  divide  the 
light  from  the  shadow,  about  the  temple,  leaving  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  face,  including  the  nose,  in  a  soft  delicate  shadow.  The 
face  must  be  turned  away  from  the  light  far  enough  to  take  the  light 
off  the  nose,  and  if  the  distance  given  for  the  camera  from  the  side 
light  is  not  enough  to  secure  this  effect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  change 
it.  We  only  attempt  to  give  a  few  suggestions  and  directions  to 
assist  in  making  the  different  effects,  and  do  not  expect  to  be  so  ex- 
plicit as  to  teach  all  there  is  in  lighting  and  posing. 

The  highest  light  in  this  effect  will  show  on  the  neck,  and  will 
extend  across  the  cheek  to  the  cheek  bone,  where  it  will  begin  to 
blend  off  into  the  shadow  on  the  front  of  the  face.  After  the  light- 
ing has  been  made,  it  may  be  that  the  ear  on  the  light  side  of  the 
face  will  cast  a  sharp  shadow  down  the  cheek.  If  such  is  the  case 
and  the  other  shadows  appear  to  be  of  a  harsh  nature,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  side  and  top  light  with  the  diffusing  curtains,  so 
as  to  blend  these  shadows,  and  break  up  the  hard  lines  which  they 
may  cause. 

As  to  the  shade  or  tone  of  the  background,  experience  teaches  us 
that  a  light  ground,  in  fact,  one  almost  white  will  give  better  satis- 
faction than  any  other,  as  it  will  throw  the  profile  into  good  relief, 
and  the  shadow  on  the  front  of  the  face  seems  to  have  better  defini- 
tion. 
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White  draperies  appear  especially  pleasing  in  this  effect,  as  there 
is  enough  back  light  used  to  bring  out  the  soft  shadows  on  the  front 
of  the  figure.  But  it  may  be  that  the  shoulder  next  to  the  side  light 
will  be  rather  highly  illuminated  in  comparison  with  the  shadow 
shoulder.  If  it  is  found  this  is  so,  it  should  be  screened  locally.  That 
is,  the  shoulder  should  have  the  light  softened,  but  no  other  part  of 
the  drapery  should  be  affected.  One  of  the  handiest  little  screens 
for  this  purpose  that  we  have  used,  can  be  made  of  an  ordinary  palm 
leaf  fan,  the  handle  of  which  can  be  stuck  in  the  end  of  a  cane.  Have 
the  cane  about  six  feet  long.  This  will  enable  the  operator  to  stand 
several  feet  from  the  subject  and  shield  any  part  of  the  drapery  locally 
and  at  the  same  time  make  the  exposure. 

This  effect  should  be  made  in  almost  all  cases  in  full  profile,  and 
the  subject  should  have  full  round  cheeks  as  the  light  breaks  up  and 
becomes  "spotted"  if  the  subject  has  hollow  cheeks  or  high  cheek 
bones. 

If  desired,  the  ordinary  white  screen  may  be  used  for  dividing 
the  light  at  the  temple,  but  there  should  be  a  dark  cloth  thrown  over 
it,  so  as  to  make  its  effect  more  pronounced. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Hetherington  or  "Whole  Shadow  Lighting 


>> 


The  first  description  ever  given,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  this  par- 
ticular style  of  lighting  was  by  Charlie  Hetherington.  We  have  for 
that  reason  given  it  his  name.  Some  operators,  however,  call  it 
"whole  shadow"  lighting.  Its  effects  are  very  striking,  the  profile 
being  clear  cut  against  the  background.  Like  our  previous  lighting 
(Sarony),  it  is  better  made  in  profile  only,  and  if  any  difference  the 
profile  must  be  more  exact  than  for  a  Sarony  lighting.  This  style 
lighting  we  think  especially  good  for  light  draperies.  Like  Rem- 
brandt and  Sarony  lightings,  it  is  mostly  back  light,  therefore  the 
draperies  are  thrown  in  shadow,  thus  bringing  out  good  definition. 
By  a  glance  at  our  illustration  we  think  you  will  understand  our 
meaning. 

To  make  this  lighting,  place  your  sitter  directly  under  the  center 
of  your  light.  The  background,  as  in  all  previous  lightings,  not  less 
than  three  feet  from  your  sitter.  More  would  be  better.  Draw  all 
the  curtains  on  your  side  light,  except  the  one  farthest  in  the  rear 
of  your  sitter,  all  the  way  to  your  top  light.  Draw  this  curtain  to 
within  about  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top.  Draw  your  top  curtains 
down  to  about  three  feet.  Place  the  camera  about  nine  feet  from 
the  side  light.  Now  turn  the  body  of  your  sitter  at  right  angles  to 
your  side  light,  turning  the  face  away  until  you  secure  a  full  profile. 
Take  your  head  screen  of  brown  material  and  screen  the  head  from 
the  top  light,  allowing  only  the  side  light  to  strike  your  sitter.  If 
you  have  made  the  lighting  according  to  directions,  you  will  notice 
the  highest  light  to  be  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and  hair  and  top  of  the 
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ear.  The  entire  face,  however,  will  be  in  a  soft  shadow,  in  which  there 
is  plenty  of  detail  to  bring  out  roundness.  Notice  how  beautifully 
the  lights  and  shades  fall  on  the  hair.  It  may  be  that  you  will  some- 
times have  a  light  on  the  cheek  just  under  the  ear.  This  should  not 
be,  and  can  be  obviated  by  turning  the  sitter  further  away  from  the 
light,  of  course  moving  your  camera  away  from  the  light  until  you 
bring  it  in  line  with  the  profile.  If  you  use  a  side  reflector  in  this 
lighting,  let  it  be  of  a  drab  colored  cloth,  so  that  you  will  have  the 
front  of  the  face  entirely  free  from  any.,  harsh  reflected  light.  Some- 
times  the  paper  on  the  walls  of  your  operating  room  will  very  much 
interfere  with  your  making  this  lighting.  If  it  does,  use  a  side  screen 
of  black  goods  in  the  place  of  your  side  reflector.  The  background 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  this  style  lighting.  One  of  too  dark  a 
tone  will  not  give  enough  relief  to  the  face,  while  one  of  too  light  a 
tone  will  have  a  tendency  to  give  a  silhouette  appearance  to  the  pic- 
ture, the  profile  seeming  as  though  it  were  cut  with  a  knife.  You 
can  control  the  tone  of  your  ground  in  a  large  measure  by  the  manner 
in  which  you  place  it  under  the  light.  The  more  towards  your  side 
light  you  turn  it  the  lighter  shade  you  get.  The  further  away,  of 
course,  the  darker  it  becomes. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Line:  Lighting. 

In  describing  our  method  for  making  this  style  lighting  we  shall 
consume  but  very  little  space,  as  we  have  in  previous  chapters  de- 
scribed our  light  and  operating  room.  While  we  shall  not  be  so  long 
in  describing  this  lighting  as  we  have  some  of  the  foregoing  light- 
ings, yet  it  is  one  that  is  especially  attractive,  from  the  fact  that  a 
sitter  is  so  rare  of  which  it  can  be  made.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  particular  style  of  sitter  is  rare.  First,  it  requires  an  exception- 
ally fine  profile.  Second,  most  of  our  patrons  want  a  strong  likeness,, 
with  just  a  degree  of  flattery,  or  more  or  less  intensity  thrown  in. 
In  this  lighting  the  likeness  or  character  is  not  brought  out  as  dis- 
tinctly as  in  some  of  the  other  lightings.  As  before  mentioned,  to 
make  this  lighting  so  it  will  show  to  the  best  advantage,  we  must 
have  an  exceptionally  fine  profile,  as  the  light  is  drawn  to  so  fine  a 
line  on  the  face  as  to  appear  almost  to  have  been  drawn  with  a  pen 
or  pencil. 

Place  the  background  directly  against  the  side  light,  and  run- 
ning parallel  with  it,  and  the  sitter  about  five  feet  in  advance  of  it, 
with  back  towards  the  ground.  The  camera  must  stand  facing 
towards  the  side  light.  Your  top  light,  if  of  ground  glass,  must  be  left 
open,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the  line  very  sharp,  and  decided,, 
when  all  of  the  curtains  on  the  top  light  should  be  drawn  down  about 
half  way.  If  of  clear  glass,  use  diffusing  curtains  all  over  it.  All  the 
curtains  on  the  side  light  should  be  pulled  all  the  way  to  the  top. 
Now  turn  the  sitter's  head  away  from  the  camera  until  a  full  profile  is 
obtained.     Use    your    opaque  head    screen    to  divide  the    light    and 
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shadow  until  you  secure  only  a  very  fine  line  of  light  clown  the  face, 
as  shown  in  our  illustration.  You  will  notice  a  strong  light  on  the 
head  and  both  the  shoulders.  Of  course  in  making  this  lighting  you 
will  be  facing  your  light  with  your  camera,  and  are  liable  to  have 
your  plate  fogged  from  the  light  striking  your  lens.  Therefore,  you 
should  provide  yourself  with  a  hood  for  your  lens.  A  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  will  reveal  the  presence  of 
this  reflection  or  fog  if  it  exists,  by  showing  a  bluish  haze,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  heavier  shadows,  in  which  there  will  be  no  detail  if  such 
fog  is  present.  You  should  also  use  a  side  reflector  of  a  gray  tint; 
white  is  too  glaring.  The  side  reflector  should  be  placed  about  six 
or  eight  feet  from  the  sitter,  and  drawn  close  up  to  the  camera,  to 
prevent  a  reflected  light  from  appearing  just  under  the  ear,  as  that 
part  of  the  face  should  be  in  the  deepest  shadow.  By  following  these 
simple  directions  and  with  a  careful  selection  of  sitters,  you  will  have 
no  trouble  in  making  what  is  called  the  "Line-Light."  Again  we  wish 
to  say  to  our  readers,  Do  not  use  a  yard  stick  in  following  our  di- 
rections for  making  these  lightings.  The  object  we  have  is  to  give 
you  some  idea  as  to  how  to  proceed,  but  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
our  way  is  the  only  way.  But  what  we  do  say  is,  we  have  tried  these 
directions  and  found  them  successful,  hence  feel  no  hesitancy  in  pre- 
senting them  to  you  for  vour  consideration.  But  we  do  not  wish  you 
to  stop  with  our  description  of  the  light.  Go  further,  become  orig- 
inal. Study  your  light  and  learn  to  work  it  as  that  particular  light 
should  be  worked,  for  there  are  no  two  lights  that  work  the  same, 
and  no  two  operators  that  work  a  light  the  same.  Therefore,  with 
the  directions  I  have  given  you,  go  to  work  and  see  if  you  cannot 
improve  on  them,  for  your  light  may  need  different  handling  from 
mine. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The:  Effects  of  Side,  Top  and  Front  Lights. 

For  our  subject  in  this  chapter  we  have  selected  plain  lighting, 
and  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  a  few  errors  into  which  a  number  of 
operators  have  fallen,  and  it  seems  next  to  impossible  for  them  to  ex- 
tricate themselves.  To  better  explain  the  point  we  wish  to  bring  out, 
we  will  use  a  number  of  unretouched  photos  of  a  sitter,  and  drawings 
of  our  skylight,  showing  the  manner  in  which  our  light  was  curtained 
and  the  direction  in  which  light  was  falling  on  our  sitter  in  each  par- 
ticular lighting.  We  wish  to  say  just  here,  that  the  idea  of  this  article 
was  suggested  to  us  by  a  number  of  photos  which  have  been  sent  to 
us  from  various  ,  operators  from  nearly  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  for  criticism. 

When  one  speaks  of  plain  lighting,  we  at  once  understand  that 
they  have  reference  to  that  particular  style  of  lighting  where  there  is 
more  light  on  the  face  than  shadow,  and  at  that  same  time  the  light 
must  be  properly  distributed  over  the  face,  or  we  have  an  abortion. 
To  begin  with  we  must  know  that  plain  light  is  composed  of  both 
side  and  top  light  falling  from  the  front,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
to  secure  the  proper  distribution.  The  amount  of  illumination  on 
your  sitter  must  be  governed  by  the  particular  type  of  sitter  you  have. 
We  must  know  that  too  much  side  light  or  light  falling  from  the  side 
out  of  proportion  to  that  of  the  top  light,  gives  strong  contrast.  The 
high  lights  are  chalky  and  the  shadows  are  harsh.  Too  much  top 
light  gives  "spotted"  lighting.  By  this  lighting  you  will  have  heavy 
shadows  in  the  eyes,  under  the  nose  and  chin,  while  the  whole  face 
will  be  angular.     All  front  light  gives  flatness.     The  whole  face  is 
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evenly  illuminated,  leaving  no  lines  and  shadows,  while  a  combina- 
tion of  side,  top  and  front  light  will  yield  just  the  lighting  you  want. 

We  will  call  your  attention  to  illustration  No.  1.  In  this  photo 
I  have  used  only  side  light.  You  will  by  a  glance  at  a  drawing  num- 
ber la  see  just  the  way  in  which  my  light  was  curtained.  You  will 
see  by  this  lighting  that  we  have  one  side  of  the  face  strongly  illum- 
inated, while  the  other  side  is  in  deep  shadow.  Notice  how  strong 
the  line  from  the  nose  and  the  shadow  at  the  corner  of  the  mouth, 
also  the  lines  under  the  eye  are  brought  out.  This  we  know  is  not 
right.  We  have  no  top  light  with  which  to  bring  out  the  other  side 
of  the  face,  and  no  front  light  to  give  softness.  For  this  lighting  we 
place  the  sitter  about  six  feet  from  the  side  light  and  the  camera  at 
about  the  same  distance.  The  mistakes  in  this  sitting  are:  First, 
not  enough  top  light;  second,  sitter  too  close  to  the  side  light. 
Should  have  been  about  nine  feet  from  the  side  light;  third,  camera 
too  far  from  the  side  light ;  should  have  been  about  four  feet. 

In  illustration  No.  2  we  have  all  top  light.  Drawing  No.  2a 
will  show  you  the  way  in  which  the  curtains  were  arranged  in  this 
lighting.  Here  we  have  such  hollow  eyes,  and  deep  shadows  under 
the  nose  and  chin,  as  to  make  the  young  man  appear  almost  half- 
starved.  For  this  lighting  we  place  the  sitter  directly  under  the  cen- 
tre of  the  skylight.  The  mistakes  in  the  lightings  are :  First,  the  sit- 
ter was  too  far  under  the  light;  he  should  have  been  placed  near  the 
corner  of  the  skylight.  Second,  not  enough  front  light  to  illuminate 
the  eyes.  Third,  not  enough  side  light  to  light  up  the  shadows 
under  the  nose  and  the  chin. 

Illustration  No.  3  shows  us  the  effects  of  all  front  light.  Draw- 
ing No.  3a  shows  our  light  with  no  curtain  higher  than  four  feet  from 
the  floor. 
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Illustration    No.    1. 
Effect  of  Side   Light  Only. 


Illustration     No.    2. 
Effect  of  Top    Light   Only. 


Illustration     No.    3. 
Effect   of  all    Front    Light. 


Illustration    No.  4. 


Effect  of  Top   and   Side    Light   Correctly   Placed. 
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We  have  here  a  face  with  not  a  trace  of  character  left  in  it. 
Kvery  line  and  shadow  has  been  removed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  light  was  falling  directly  into  all  the  lines  and  illuminating  them 
just  as  much  as  it  was  the  points  where  the  highest  lights  should  be. 
In  this  lighting  the  sitter  was  placed  about  twelve  feet  from  the  side 
light  and  facing  directly  towards  it.  The  mistakes  here  are:  First, 
too  much  illumination;  the  light  should  have  been  curtained  closer. 
Second,  the  sitter  was  placed  too  far  from  the  light,  unless  he  had 
been  turned  further  away  from  the  light,  and  the  camera  moved 
around  further  away  from  the  light.  By  this  means  we  would  have 
secured  a  very  nice  lighting. 

In  illustration  No.  4,  we  have  tried  to  place  the  lights  on  the  face 
as  it  should  be  for  a  correctly  lighted  negative.  Drawing  No.  4 
will  show  you  our  light  at  the  time  the  sitting  was  made.  The  sitter 
was  placed  about  nine  feet  from  the  side  light.  The  camera  was  about 
five  feet  from  the  light.  By  placing  our  sitter  in  this  way  and 
arranging  the  curtains  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  secure  the  highest 
light  on  the  face  on  the  left  side  of  the  forehead.  This  light  grades 
down  to  the  cheek  bone.  Our  next  point  of  light  is  on  the  lobe  of 
the  nose,  next  on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  lip,  and  next  on  the  chin. 
We  have  the  shadow  cheek  in  a  soft  illumination  which  grades  off 
into  shadow.  You  will  notice  the  labial  furrow  of  the  lip  is  well 
lighted  up  and  the  shadow  from  the  nose  falls  off  to  the  side.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  eyes  are  full  of  life.  We  have  a  good  strong 
catch  light  in  them,  and  they  were  not  put  there  by  the  retoucher's 
pencil  either,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  After  these  comparisons  we 
feel  sure  that  almost  anyone  can,  with  a  little  practice  under  their 
lights,  very  easily  determine  the  trouble  they  are  afflicted  with.  It 
may  be  that  the  construction  of  your  light  is  such  that  it  is  giving 
you  one  of  these  troubles.  If  so,  you  must  try  your  light  with  differ- 
ent methods  for  curtaining  and  adopt  the  one  that  gives  you  the  best 
results. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Lighting  Black  and  White:  Drapery. 

This  is  doubtless  a  subject  that  almost  every  operator  will  be 
interested  in,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  our  draperies  give  us 
no  little  trouble,  and  especially  the  white.  It  seems  to  be  the  tend- 
ency to  have  all  light  drapery  illuminated  too  strongly,  while  it  is 
frequently  the  case  that  the  dark  draperies  are  thrown  in  such  strong 
shadow  that  all  the  detail  does  not  get  out  before  the  high  lights 
are  so  far  over-developed  that  we  have  what  we  would  at  first  flush 
call  a  strongly  lighted  negative.  In  this  paper  we  propose  to  deal 
with  only  two  kinds,  or  two  shades  of  drapery,  and  will  leave  it  for 
the  reader  to  modify  the  treatment  of  the  intermediate  shades.  This 
can,  of  course,  be  done  by  a  little  thought  and  judgment.  Further,, 
we  propose  to  give  our  method  for  lighting  these  draperies  under 
what  we  will  term  a  narrow  light.  It  is  a  much  easier  thing  to  con- 
trol the  lighting  of  drapery  under  a  fair-sized  light  than  it  is  under 
one  where  you  are  cramped  for  light.  The  light  we  will  consider 
will  be  anything  up  to  say  nine  feet  wide,  and  there  are  a  vast  num- 
ber of  lights  throughout  the  country  of  even  smaller  dimensions  than 
this.  Under  this  kind  of  light,  and  especially  if  the  skylight  is  steep 
and  high,  we  will  have  some  trouble  in  making  what  is  known  as  the 
Rembrandt  lighting,  from  the  fact  that  it  will  work  with  rather 
stronger  contrast  than  may  be  desired  in  our  lightings. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Rembrandt  lighting  is  rather  strong" 
in  contrast  anyhow,  and  when  we  are  forced  to  use  a  narrow  light  it 
is  possible  that  we  will  go  into  what  we  call  harsh  lighting.  How- 
ever, with  a  little  judicious  curtaining,  we  can  make  a  very  nice  light. 


Figure    No.   1. 
Lighting    White    Drapery. 


Figure    No.   2. 
Lighting    White    Drapery. 


Figure  No.  3. 


Lighting  White  Drapery. 
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To  begin  on  our  drapery  we  will  take  up  white  first.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  drapery  to  light  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  easy  to 
"bury"  it  in  light,  and  thus  lose  the  detail.  When  we  have  such  a 
piece  of  drapery  to  light,  we  should  go  at  it  with  the  intention  of 
bringing  out  all  that  there  is  in  it.  It  should  be  our  desire  to  see,  if 
possible,  just  what  kind  of  goods  the  drapery  was  made  of,  and  this 
should  show  in  the  picture.  If  this  is  what  we  want  to  secure,  we 
can  never  accomplish  our  desire  if  we  throw  open  our  light  and  allow 
it  to  beat  down  full  force  on  our  subject.  But  rather  must  we  be- 
gin to  cut  off  the  volume  of  light,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  tone 
down  the  intensity  of  our  whites.  There  should  never  be  anything 
of  a  "chalky"  nature  in  our  picture.  When  our  picture  is  finished, 
and  we  look  at  the  whites  in  it,  say  the  shirt  front  or  collar  of  a  gen- 
tleman, they  should  never  appear  as  white  as  they  do  when  we  see 
them,  as  we  pass  the  same  subject  on  the  street.  If  we  receive  a 
lady  in  our  studio  parlors,  and  she  is  wearing  a  pure  white  dress, 
this  same  dress  will  look  a  hundred  shades  whiter  when  seen  on  the 
street.  We  should  therefore  try  and  light  our  drapery  as  we  see  it  in 
the  reception  room,  and  further,  when  these  pictures  are  taken  home 
by  the  customer,  they  will  not  be  shown  to  friends  out  on  the  front 
lawn,  but  rather  in  the  parlor,  and  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  all  par- 
lors must  be  a  trifle  darker  than  any  other  room  in  the  house.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  we  would  say  that  white  drapery  should  be  made 
with  "back  lighting."  By  this  we  mean  that  the  light  should  fall 
across  the  shoulders,  and  slightly  back  of  the  subject.  In  Figure  1 
we  have  a  piece  of  white  drapery  lighted  in  plain  light. 

As  we  have  described  in  previous  chapters  our  method  for  mak- 
ing plain  light  is  light  falling  from  the  front,  composed  both  of  side 
and  top  light.     This  being  the  case,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
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"buried"  or  blocked-out  appearance  of  our  drapery.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  none  of  the  fold  of  the  waist  shows.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  top  light  falling  from  the  front  was  beating  down  di- 
rectly on  the  subject,  thus  illuminating  every  fold  of  the  dress  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  developed  up  as  rapidly  as  the  high  tints  did, 
thus  causing  the  "buried"  look.  In  making  this  negative  we  had  the 
sitter  under  the  southwest  corner  of  our  light  (our  light  being  a  north 
light).  We  had  four  curtains  on  the  skylight,  also  four  on  the  side 
light.  The  first  curtain  on  the  west  of  the  side  light  was  pulled  to  the 
top,  the  next  three  were  about  half  up.  The  first  curtain  on  the 
west  of  the  skylight  was  pulled  down  about  half  way  of  the  light,  the 
next  lacked  about  two  feet  of  being  pulled  so  far,  and  the  next  two 
lacked  about  two  feet  of  being  down  as  far  as  the  second.  Thus 
it  is  seen  our  light  was  falling  from  the  front,  and  the  result  is  seen 
in  the  illustration.  Figure  2  shows  almost  the  same  view  of  the  face, 
but  the  result  is  entirely  different.  Here  we  can  see  every  fold  of 
the  dress,  and  in  the  original  photograph  the  nature  of  the  goods  can 
be  distinguished.  To  secure  this  beautiful  result,  we  moved  the  sitter 
up  under  the  light  so  that  there  was  only  about  five  feet  of  the  sky- 
light remaining  in  front  of  the  subject.  She  was  placed  about  eight 
feet  from  the  side  light,  and  the  camera  was  about  six  feet.  We  had 
the  curtains  on  both  the  skylight  and  side  light  reversed  exactly  from 
what  we  had  in  Figure  1.  The  body  of  the  sitter  was  turned  slightly 
away  from  the  side  light  and  camera,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration. Figure  3  shows  us  an  entirely  different  effect,  and  to  our 
mind  this  is  the  most  pleasing.  In  this  we  have  a  soft  Rembrandt 
lighting.  We  have  the  drapery  as  nicely  lighted  as  it  was  in  Figure 
2,  and  the  gradations  of  the  face  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  To 
get  this  we  only  turned  the  subject  further  from  the  side  light  with- 


Figure    No.    4. 
Lighting     Dark     Drapery. 


Figure    No.   5. 
Lighting     Dark     Drapery. 


Figure    No.   6. 


Lighting    Dark    Drapery. 
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out  moving  the  posing  chair.  This  allowed  the  strongest  light  to 
fall  over  the  left  shoulder.  The  camera  was  then  moved  away  from 
the  side  light  until  the  desired  view  of  the  face  was  obtained. 

In  Figure  4  we  have  a  piece  of  dark  drapery  which  was  placed 
in  the  same  position,  and  the  camera  was  in  the  same  position  as  for 
Figure  3.  Here  it  can  be  seen  the  detail  in  the  shadow  side  of  the 
coat  has  not  been  brought  out.  Matters  could  have  been  helped 
to  some  extent  by  giving  longer  time  of  course,  but  under  a  narrow 
light,  this  was  not  the  correct  lighting  for  this  drapery.  In  Figure  5 
we  have  the  same  drapery  as  Figure  4,  and  placed  in  the  same  place  as 
for  Figure  2,  and  with  the  curtains  arranged  the  same,  the  difference 
being  that  we  have  the  body  turned  toward  the  side  light,  and  the 
result  is  seen  to  be  decidedly  better  than  in  Figure  o.  But  it  re- 
mains for  Figure  G  to  show  us  the  dark  drapery  lighted  to  the  best 
advantage.  Here  we  have  the  subject  in  the  same  place  as  we  had 
in  Figure  1.  In  the  case  of  black  drapery  the  body  may  be  turned 
either  toward  or  away  from  the  side  lights.  Our  curtains  were  ar- 
ranged just  the  same,  and  our  camera  in  the  same  place  as  for  Fig- 
ure 1.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  result  is  very  pleasing.  We 
do  not  for  an  instant  claim  that  white  drapery  can  only  be  photo- 
graphed in  Rembrandt  light,  and  black  drapery  only  in  plain  light, 
but  under  a  narrow  steep  light,  most  satisfactory  results  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


A  Few  Suggestions  on  Posing  and  Lighting. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  a  subject  to  handle  that  is  so  wide  in 
its  scope  that  we  almost  hesitate  to  start  on  it.  But  nearly  all  who 
have  read  the  Good  Book  know  that  passage  which  runs  something 
like  this,  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread."  But  as  we  only 
intend  suggesting  a  few  points,  and  as  we  intend  using  a  few  illus- 
trations for  the  purpose  of  explaining  our  ideas  better,  we  feel  that 
we  can  make  ourselves  fairly  well  understood.  It  is  frequently  the 
case  that  we  see  a  picture,  and  our  first  thought  is,  "well,  why  didn't 
the  operator  light  his  subject  differently ?"  or  "why  was  that  posi- 
tion made  of  that  subject?" 

Had  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  anyone  in  this  wide  world  can 
criticise  a  picture?  And  had  it  occurred  to  you  again  that  it  is  but 
a  very  small  percentage  that  can  criticise  intelligently?  When  we 
say  intelligently  we  mean  one  that  can  tell  you  how  to  make  that 
mistake  better  or  how  to  correct  it  perfectly.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
look  at  a  picture  and  say,  "Oh,  that  is  not  lighted  or  posed  correct- 
ly." But  suppose  the  critic  were  called  upon  to  tell  how  to  light 
or  pose  the  subject.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in  nine  times  out 
of  ten  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  give  expression  to  his  ideas,  and  the 
reason  would  not  be  so  much  his  inability  to  work  under  the  skylight 
as  it  would  be  his  inability  to  place  himself  in  the  place  of  the 
operator  who  made  the  picture  criticised.  In  fact  the  critic  has  no 
way  of  telling  under  what  conditions  the  operator  criticised  was 
working.  When  we  say  "the  other  side  of  that  subject's  face  would 
have   looked  better,"  we   do  not   speak   intelligently,   for  we   do   not 


Illustration    No.    1. 
Posing    and    Lighting.      (Incorrect.) 


Illustration    No.    2. 
Posing    and    Lighting.      (Incorrect.) 


Illustration    No.   3. 


Correctly    Posed    and    Lighted. 
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know  what  was  on  the  other  side  of  that  face.  But  the  operator  who 
made  the  sitting  had  the  opportunity  to  judge,  and  it  was  he  who 
should  know  best.  But  the  points  which  we  will  endeavor  to  bring 
out  this  time  are  only  to  be  those  that  can  be  seen  by  any  one  when 
viewing  the  illustrations.  We  wish  to  show  what  a  wonderful  effect 
light  and  shade  will  have  on  the  face,  so  far  as  point  of  age  in  the  sub- 
ject goes.  By  using  certain  lightings  and  positions  of  our  subjects 
we  can  either  make  them  look  too  old  for  their  actual  years,  or,  in 
some  cases,  we  may  give  them  the  appearance  of  being  too  young. 
This  question  should  be  carefully  considered  when  we  are  photo- 
graphing our  lady  patrons  especially.  In  illustration  No.  1,  we  have 
a  front  view  of  the  face,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  the  lighting  is  what  is 
known  as  bold  in  its  nature.  The  subject  was  placed  about  three  feet 
under  the  skylight,  and  we  made  what  we  will  call  a  Rembrandt  front 
view  of  the  face.  By  this  we  mean  there  is  no  touch  of  light  on 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  The  camera  and  the  subject  were  both 
about  eight  feet  from  the  side  light.  Now  we  would  say  that  this 
lighting  and  position  of  this  subject  was  not  the  best  we  could  do. 
The  reason  is  this :  The  line  from  the  nose  running  down  to  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,  and  the  line  from  the  mouth  down  to  the  chin, 
also  the  line  from  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  running  down  under 
the  eye  were  all  too  pronounced.  And  in  trying  to  make  a  Rem- 
brandt lighting  front  view  of  the  face,  we  had  to  turn  the  head  too 
far  away  from  the  side  light,  which  caused  us  to  get  the  light  falling 
too  much  from  the  rear  of  the  subject.  This  being  the  case  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  light  into  these  lines  enough  to  bring  them  out 
properly.  Now  suppose  we  try  putting  a  soft  touch  of  life  on  the 
shadow  cheek,  and  see  if  we  can't  improve  matters.  In  illustration 
No.  2  we  left  the  subject  in  the  same  place  under  the  skylight,  and 
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the  only  change  that  was  made  was  to  move  the  camera  nearer  the 
side  light,  it  being  at  the  time  of  exposure  about  four  feet  distant. 
The  subject,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  eight  feet.  Now  have  the 
subject  turn  the  head  toward  the  camera  until  the  front  view  of  the 
face  is  obtained.  The  result  is  seen  in  No.  2.  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  lines  from  the  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the  mouth  have  been  reduced 
in  strength  ten  times  over,  with  the  pleasing  result  that  our  subject 
looks  from  five  to  ten  years  younger  than  in  No.  1.  We  therefore 
draw  our  conclusion  that  where  our  subject  has  prominent  lines 
about  the  face,  as  indicated,  that  we  want  a  lighting  that  will  modify 
them ;  this  being  so,  we  further  conclude  that  a  "strong  lighting," 
such  as  Rembrandt  front  view,  would  not  be  the  best  lighting  for 
them.  Now,  aside  from  the  lighting,  we  have  still  another  criticism 
on  the  sittings,  and  that  is  on  the  view  of  the  face  chosen.  We  do 
not  consider  the  front  view  as  good  as  it  might  be.  The  cheek-bones 
are  full,  not  angular,  but  are  prominent,  and  the  front  view  gives  the 
face  a  "blocked"  look,  or  too  square. 

But,  as  we  are  considering  the  subject  as  presented  to  us,  we 
would  say  that  the  front  view  of  the  face  would  not  be  just  that 
which  was  wanted.  In  Figure  No.  3  we  have  a  profile  Rembrandt, 
and  consider  this  a  more  pleasing  view  of  the  face  and  also  a  better 
lighting.  The  reason  we  prefer  it  as  a  lighting  is  that  it  has  enough 
light  on  the  face  to  give  good  illumination,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
good  strength  to  the  face.  There  are  two  reasons  why  we  like  the 
profile  better  than  the  front  view.  One  is  the  general  outline  is 
more  pleasing.  The  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones  are  done  away 
with,  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  head  is  in  better  harmony.  We 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  youth  of  our  subject,  both  by  using  this 
position  and  this  lighting.  The  other  reason  we  have  for  preferring 
the  profile  is,  there  are  so  few  subjects  we  get  that  will  stand  a  pro- 
file picture  that  we  like  to  use  one  every  time  we  have  the  oppor- 
tunity.    It  gives  us  a  change. 
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Figure    No.   1, 


Figure    No.   2. 


Posing    and    Lighting. 


Figure   No.   3. 


Figure  No.  4. 


Posing  and   Lighting. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Posing  and  Lighting. 

In  Chapter  XI  we  gave  our  reasons  for  posing  one  subject,  and 
in  this  chapter  we  will  take  another,  and  do  the  same.  In  both  cases 
the  subjects  are  examples  of  what  any  operator  has  to  make  sittings 
of  almost  every  day.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  chosen  these 
two  cases.  Believing  as  we  do  in  making  directions  of  all  kinds  as 
practical  as  possible,  we  will  follow  our  usual  custom  and  use  a  few 
photos  illustrating  our  ideas.  Our  first  illustration  is  a  full  front 
view  of  the  gentleman,  and  we  have  drawn  lines  through  those  parts 
to  be  criticised.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  three  criticisms  to 
make  on  this  position,  and  we  also  have  a  criticism  to  make  on  the 
lighting.  We  will  first  speak  of  the  lighting  and  afterwards  take  up 
the  position. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  the  light  runs 
all  the  way  up  to  the  outer  corner  of  the  eye.  This  gives  a  flat  ap- 
pearance to  the  face.  It  is  too  broad  a  light  for  his  face,  but  at  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  bone,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  have  any  light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face 
without  it  going  too  far  up,  and  back  to  the  corner  of  the  eye.  We 
are,  of  course,  referring  only  to  a  front  view  of  this  face.  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  turn  the  head  further  from  the  side  light,  and 
do  away  with  the  light  on  the  shadow  side  of  the  face  altogether. 
But  this  would  be  too  strong  contrast  for  the  face,  and  would  serve 
to  bring  out  still  more  distinctly  the  criticism  we  have  to  make  on 
the  position.  We  now  call  your  attention  to  line  number  one  in  illus- 
tration No.  1.     This  indicates  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead.     This 
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is  a  criticism  we  consider  of  some  importance  to  the  subject.  It  is 
true  that  he  may  have  dressed  the  hair  so  that  the  forehead  would 
be  broadened,  but  while  we  do  not  like  to  criticise  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  any  one,  we  deem  it  necessary  to  mention  these  things 
for  the  benefit  of  those  wishing  to  learn.  It  is  becoming  quite  the 
custom  now-a-days  for  large  business  firms  desiring  employes,  to 
hold  positions  of  trust,  to  ask  for  a  photograph  of  them,  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  applicants  for  the  position  are  not  on  the  ground 
personally.  These  photos  are  subjected  to  a  critical  examination  and 
every  feature  of  the  face  gone  through  with.  It  therefore  behooves 
the  operator  to  make  his  subject  as  presentable  as  possible,  not  only 
for  the  business  men,  but  for  the  public  at  large.  So  we  would  rather 
have  the  forehead  broader,  and  especially  when  we  look  at  line  num- 
ber two  and  see  the  breadth  of  the  face  across  the  cheek  bones. 
Again,  line  number  three  shows  us  the  chin  to  be  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cheek  bones.  Thus  we  see  that  we  have  made  one  part 
too  prominent,  and  two  parts  are  not  prominent  enough.  In  illustra- 
tion No.  2  we  have  three  more  criticisms.  In  this  sitting  we  bet- 
tered the  conditions  possibly  a  trifle,  but  hardly  enough  to  mention. 
Line  number  one  shows  the  temple  to  be  too  hollow,  and  line  num- 
ber two  shows  the  brow  to  be  heavy,  and  line  number  three  shows 
the  cheek  bone  to  be  too  prominent.  These  prominences  and  recess 
in  the  outline  of  our  sitting  are  so  pronounced  that  they  make  the 
gentleman  look  rather  angular.  We  should  endeavor  to  get  the 
outline  of  every  sitting  we  make  as  near  perfect  as  possible.  A  mis- 
take that  numbers  of  operators  make  is  in  turning  the  side  of  the  face 
that  presents  the  best  outline  towards  the  camera.  This  should  not 
be  done.  The  best  outline  in  a  ^  view  of  the  face  (as  the  illustration 
is)   should  be  the    side  of    the  face  that  is    always  turned    from  the 
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camera.  In  this  particular  instance  we  could  have  lighted  the  shadow 
side  of  the  face  a  little  deeper,  and  arranged  the  background,  so  that 
the  face  would  have  the  appearance  of  melting  into  the  ground.  But 
this  would  still  not  be  what  we  consider  the  best.  In  illustration  No. 
3  we  have  two  points  to  consider:  First,  line  number  one  shows 
the  face  to  have  a  very  lengthy  appearance.  It  is  too  far  from  the 
part  of  the  hair,  around  by  the  ear  down  to  the  chin.  The  second 
point  is  the  prominence  of  the  cheek  bone  again,  and  this  time  our 
lighting  is  at  fault.  We  should  never  throw  a  bad  outline  into 
strong  relief,  such  as  Rembrandt  lighting  will  give.  If  the  outline  is 
bad,  and  conditions  are  such  that  we  must  make  a  three-quarter  view 
of  the  face,  it  should  be  done  in  a  soft  lighting,  such  as  a  "plain  light- 
ing," softened  down  with  diffusing  curtains,  and,  as  mentioned  above, 
have  but  very  little  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  ground  and 
tone  of  the  shadow  side  of  the  face.  Always  put  a  bad  outline  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face.  In  this  way  it  will  be  toned  down  so  much 
that  it  will  not  be  noticed  so  easily  as  it  would  if  lighted  with  the 
outline  on  the  light  side  of  the  face,  as  our  illustration  is  lighted. 
Illustration  No.  4  shows  a  Rembrandt  lighting,  profile  position,  and 
we  consider  it  better  than  any  of  the  foregoing  sittings.  As  to 
beauty,  the  outline  of  the  profile  may  be  lacking,  but  for  intellect 
it  has  a  decided  advantage.  Here  we  have  a  thoughtful  brow.  The 
indications  of  a  studious  mind  are  not  lacking.  We  have  a  strong 
nose,  indicating  good  business  qualifications.  The  contour  of  the 
whole  head  is  much  better  proportioned.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  operator  to  bring  into  prominence  all  the  attractive  features  of 
his  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  cover  up  or  tone  down  those  parts 
that  are  not  desirable  in  a  nicely  lighted  and  posed  picture.  This 
is  done  by  the  proper  use  of  light  and  shade.     To  bring  out  the  good 
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points  we  should  use  light;  to  hide  the  bad  points  we  should  use 
shade.  There  was  never  a  bad  point  covered  up  by  placing  a  strong 
light  on  top  of  it.  There  was  never  a  good  point  enhanced  by  hiding 
it  in  deep  shadow.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that 
a  subject  flooded  with  light  will  be  made  to  appear  better  than  the 
same  subject  would  in  a  shadow  lighting.  But  the  idea  we  wish  to 
convey  is  that  if  you  have  a  subject  that  has  some  particular  feature 
which  you  think  good,  and  you  want  it  noticed  particularly  in  the 
finished  picture,  the  lighting  should  be  so  made  that  the  feature  will 
be  made  more  prominent,  and  this  is  done  by  lighting  it  stronger 
than  the  bad  feature  which  you  wanted  to  pass  unnoticed. 


Examples  of  Single  Slant   Lighting. 


Examples  of   Double   Slant   Lighting. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Skylights,  Single  and  Double;  Slants. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  it  is  our  desire  to  be  understood  as 
giving  only  our  own  experience  in  working  the  different  lights  which 
we  shall  mention.  We  do  not  intend  writing  of  anything  that  we 
heard,  but  that  which  we  know  to  be  so,  for  we  were  there.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  fail  to  realize  that  this  is  a  question  over  which 
nearly  all  operators  will  agree  to  disagree.  Each  will  have  his  own 
particular  pet  of  a  light,  and  he  will  laud  it  to  the  skies,  to  the 
detriment,  if  possible,  of  all  others.  One  will  say  single  slant  is 
"the  thing."  Another  will  say  "nit;"  there  is  nothing  like  the  old- 
fashioned  double  slant.  So  far  as  our  own  personal  opinion  goes, 
we  can  see  good  and  bad  features  in  both.  The  thing  for  the  op- 
erator to  do  is  to  get  all  the  good  features  out  of  either  he  can,  and 
do  away  with  as  many  of  the  bad  features  as  possible.  Again,  we 
should  always  consider  the  size  of  our  operating  room  in  putting  in  a 
light.  This  is  a  most  important  matter  and  should  receive  our  clos- 
est attention,  for  we  may  later  on  regret  that  which  we  have  done. 
We  will  make  use  of  a  few  sketches  to  illustrate  our  remark?,  and 
will  endeavor  to  describe  each  sketch,  so  that  our  meaning  will  be 
perfectly  clear  to  our  readers. 

In  Figure  1  we  have  a  double  slant  light  with  a  slant  of  about  45 
degrees,  and  we  will  say  the  top  light  is  ten  feet  wide  and  ten  feet 
high,  the  side  light  being  ten  feet  from  the  floor,  the  light  com- 
ing to  within  three  feet  of  the  floor.  We  think  we  will  be  safe  in  say- 
ing there  are  more  lights  of  this  description  in  use  than  any  other 
stvle. 
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Suppose  we  have  an  operating  room  15x30  feet  in  size;  this  light 
would  be  just  what  we  would  put  in.     The  main  reason  is  that  we 


Fig.  1. 


can  work  nearer  to  this  style  light  than  we  can  to  a  single  slant,  and 
our  room  is  not  broad  enough  to  allow  us  to  get  far  enough  away 
from  a  single  slant.  In  our  opinion  the  principal  reason  why  some 
have  had  trouble  in  working  a  single  slant  light  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  try  to  work  too  near  the  light.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  in 
working  a  single  slant  light  we  must  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  we 
get  a  side  and  top  light  too.  For  example,  suppose  we  place  our 
sitter  within  about  six  or  seven  feet  of  a  single  slant,  light,  we  only 
get  a  strong  side  light,  causing  contrast;  our  top  light  all  goes  over 
our  sitter's  head.  If  we  will  move  our  sitter,  say  eight  to  ten 
feet  from  the  light,  you  will  at  once  see  the  difference,  for  we  then 
get  the  benefit  of  the  lower  half  of  our  light,  or  that  which  makes 
side  light  and  also  the  upper  half,  or  that  which  makes  top  light.  For 
this  reason,  we  say,  we  would  put  in  just  such  a  light  as  Figure  1 
represents  if  we  had  an  operating  room  of  narrow  dimensions.     Our 
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reason  for  preferring  this  light  for  close  quarters  is  the  skylight 
comes  into  the  room  so  far  that  it  allows  the  light  to  strike  more 
evenly  on  the  sitter  when  they  are  posed  nearer  the  light. 


Fig.  2. 


In  Figure  2  we  have  a  single  slant  light  of  45  degrees  and  ten 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high.  If  I  had  a  room  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  wide,  I  should  put  in  this  light,  for  in  a  room  of  this  size 
we  can  get  far  enough  away  to  secure  almost  any  effect  we  might  de- 
sire. This  light  will  also  be  much  more  simple  to  manipulate,  from 
the  fact  that  you  do  not  need  so  many  sets  of  curtains.  You  will 
not  be  troubled  with  so  many  reflections,  hence  will  require  less  time 
and  expense  in  curtaining  it.  Every  time  we  add  an  extra  slant  to  a 
light  we  add  that  many  more  reflections,  which  we  must  control  with 
curtains.  For  a  room  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  wide,  this  light 
will  be  found  far  more  satisfactory  and  easily  worked  than  one  of  a 
greater  angle  would  be.  One  of  greater  angle  would  not  be  so  good 
for  groups,  for  the  reason  that  your  light  is  narrow  and  your  room 
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is  not  wide  enough  to  permit  of  your  posing  your  group  far  enough 
away  from  your  light.  In  curtaining  a  light  represented  by  Figure  1, 
I  should  want  one  set  of  opaque  curtains  running  on  rollers  from 
top  of  skylight  down  to  side  light,  and  another  set  running  on  roll- 
ers from  foot  of  side  light  up  to  skylight.  I  should  want  in  addi- 
tion to  these  a  set  of  diffusing  curtains  on  both  my  side  and  top 
light;  more  especially  on  my  side  light,  for  it  is  frequently  the  case 
that  we  get  a  very  strong  reflected  light,  which  is  most  noticeable  in 
Rembrandt  effects  and  usually  shows  on  the  side  of  the  forehead 
next  to  the  light.  This  we  must  do  away  with  by  the  use  of  diffus- 
ing curtains.  With  a  light  represented  by  Figure  2  we  do  not  have 
this  trouble;  therefore,  if  we  have  a  ground  glass  light  of  this  de- 
scription, all  the  curtains  we  need  is  a  set  of  opaque,  running  from 
the  top  and  another  from  the  bottom,  and  no  diffusing  curtains. 


Fig.  3- 

Now,  having  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  what  style  light  we  would 
prefer  with  certain  operating  rooms,  we  will  give  you  a  short  de- 
scription of  our  ideal  light  and  ideal  operating  room.  This  light  is 
represented  in  Figure  3,  which  is  a  single  slant  ground  glass  of  60 
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degrees,  and  is  eighteen  feet  wide  and  begins  four  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  extends  upward  eighteen  feet.  It  is  curtained  with  two  sets  of 
opaque  curtains  only — one  set  running  from  top  of  skylight  to  the 
bottom,  the  other  set  from  bottom  of  light  to  the  top ;  thus  I  can 
divide  my  light  at  any  point.  My  operating  room  is  40x60  feet,  and 
my  light  is  put  in  the  center  of  the  room.  By  this  means  I  am  en- 
abled to  work  from  either  end.  With  this  light  and  this  room  we  can 
get  any  effect  desired.  We  have  room  enough  to  get  away  from 
our  light,  and  can  move  our  sitter  about  under  our  light  until  we  get 
just  what  we  are  after.  At  the  same  time  our  light  is  broad  enough 
to  meet  any  demands  that  may  be  made  upon  it.  It  is  equally  as 
good  for  groups  as  it  is  for  head  studies,  as  we  can  place  them 
away  from  the  light  and  use  the  opaque  curtains  to  tone  down  the 
lights  in  almost  any  part  of  the  group  we  may  wish.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  some  operators  will  question  my  assertion 
that  by  posing  your  sitter  close  to  the  single  slant  light  all  the  top 
light  goes  over  the  head  and  has  no  effect  on  your  lighting.  To  those 
who  question  it  I  say:  If  you  have  a  single  slant  light,  make  an  in- 
terior view  of  your  operating  room  showing  your  light,  and  see  if  the 
strongest  point  of  light  falling  from  your  skylight  don't  fall  at  least 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  away  from  your  light. 

In  putting  in  a  light  we  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  sur- 
roundings will  also  affect  the  action  of  any  light.  If  we  have  a 
double  slant  and  there  is  a  building  within  a  few  feet  of  our  side  light, 
it  will  cause  our  light  to  give  us  hollow  eyes  and  deep  shadows  un- 
der the  nose  and  chin,  caused  by  our  not  getting  enough  side  light  to 
tone  down  the  action  of  our  top  light.  If  there  are  trees  around  our 
light  we  will  notice  the  same  effect,  especially  in  the  summer  time 
when  the  trees  are  in  leaf.     At  the  same  time  the  green  in  the  trees 
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will  make  our  light  work  much  slower.  This  will  also  be  caused  by 
using  a  cheap  grade  of  glass  for  your  light,  as  all  cheap  glass  is  of 
more  or  less  green  cast.  If  you  put  in  a  light  of  hammered  glass, 
you  should  use  only  the  very  finest  quality,  as  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  will  frequently  cause  it  to  have  a  decidedly  green  tinge. 

We  have  been  asked  to  give  our  method  for  using  a  south  light; 
as  it  may  be  of  interest  to  others  we  will  give  it  here.  First,  have 
your  light  of  heavy  ground  glass ;  then  have  two  sets  of  opaque  cur- 
tains, running  from  top  and  bottom  of  the  light.  Also  have  white 
diffusing  curtains  running  on  wires  across  both  your  side  and 
top  light.  Now  attach  a  wire  to  the  sides  of  your  skylight  (see  Fig- 
ure 4)  and  on  this  have  one  width  of  pink  cheese  cloth  and  let  it  run 
on  rings,  so  you  can  move  it  backward  and  forward.  It  should 
hang  loosely  between  your  sitter  and  the  side  light.  You  will  find 
it  quite  beneficial  in  shielding  your  sitter  from  the  sudden  changes  of 
light  which  are  caused  by  clouds  passing  before  the  sun. 


— 


Fig.  4. 
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Skylights  and  the:  Construction  of  Them. 

The  construction  of  a  skylight  is  a  subject  that  nearly  every 
photographer  has  to  consider  at  some  period  of  his  life,  and  nearly 
everyone  has  to  face  conditions  that  are  different  from  all  others. 
There  was  never  a  light  put  into  a  building  but  that  could  be 
criticised  by  some  other  operator.  Most  of  us  have  our  pet  ideas 
and,  of  course,  think  we  know  more  of  such  matters  than  any  other 
person  in  existence,  and  yet  some  of  the  other  fellows  seem  to  be 
doing  equally  as  good  work  as  we  are. 

It  matters  not  what  style  light  one  may  have,  it  will  have  some 
good  and  some  bad  qualities,  and  what  we  should  endeavor  to  do,  is 
to  bring  into  play  the  good  qualities,  as  far  as  possible,  and  leave 
out  the  bad,  where  it  is  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  by  study- 
ing the  light  closely  and  experimenting  under  it,  so  as  to  get  all  of  the 
changes  of  which  it  is  capable.  There  are  times  when  a  light  will 
work  better  than  at  other  times,  or  at  least  better  results  may  be  ob- 
tained with  less  trouble  than  at  other  times.  The  operator  should 
make  it  his  duty  to  know  these  changes  in  his  light. 

The  most  popular  lights  used  are  the  single  and  double  slant 
lights,  and  different  styles  of  these  lights  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  town  on  the  globe.  But  after  all,  what  we  are  laboring  for  are 
effects,  and  if  the  correct  effects  are  obtained,  what  matter  it  what 
style  light  was  used?  The  main  thing  for  an  operator  to  know  is 
what  he  is  after,  and  when  this  knoweldge  is  acquired,  he  will  find 
a  way  to  put  it  in  practice. 
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In  this  book  I  expect  to  state  the  experience  of  twenty  years' 
actual  practice  under  almost  every  style  light  imaginable,  and  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  these  lights  gave  the  best  results.  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  operators  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  are 
proficient,  too,)  that  would  work  these  lights  differently,  but  as  I 
cannot  speak  for  them,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  an  expression  of 
my  own  views,  gained  after  constant  work,  since  the  day  of  my  tak- 
ing up  this  line  of  work. 

I  shall  make  use  of  drawings  and  measurements,  so  that  any 
one  may  easily  understand  which  light  will  best  suit  his  purpose. 
There  are  numbers  of  operators  who  are  at  a  loss  to  know  just  what 
style  and  size  light  to  place  in  some  particular  room  they  may  have 
in  view.  It  is  for  just  such  cases  as  these  that  these  directions  are  in- 
tended, and  we  will  hope  that  they  will  successfully  meet  their  mis- 
sion. 

The  First  style  light  that  we  will  consider  will  be  a  double  slant 
light,  with  the  top  light  8  x  10  feet  in  size,  and  the  side  light  6x8 
feet.  If  we  have  a  room  of  narrow  dimensions,  say  not  over  15  feet 
wide,  this  would  be  the  light  we  should  put  into  such  a  room.  The 
side  light  should  commence  four  feet  from  the  floor,  and  run  up  six 
feet,  and  there  join  the  skylight,  which  should  continue  on  up  at  an 
angle  of  45  degrees  to  a  height  of  ten  feet.  Both  the  side  and  top 
light  should  be  of  heavy  ground  glass.  For  curtains  I  would  use 
opaque  curtains  of  a  green  color.  Have  a  set  of  four  curtains  on 
the  top  of  the  light  down  to  the  side  light.  On  the  side  light  have 
another  set  of  the  same  number,  running  on  rollers  from  the  bottom 
up  to  the  top  light.  In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  a  set  of 
diffusing  curtains  made  of  some  white  goods,  such  as  "drilling," 
running    across  the  top  and  side    light.     These  curtains    can  be  ar* 
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ranged  so  as  to  run  on  rings,  over  wires,  so  that  they  may  be  easily 
pushed  about  at  will.  They  should  not  be  one  long  curtain  stretch- 
ing all  the  way  across  the  light,  but  should  be  divided  in  the  center, 
so  that  the  direct  light  may  be  let  in  at  any  point. 

In  addition  to  the  curtains,  a  head  screen  will  likely  be  found 
necessary  for  this  light,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  light  of  these  di- 
mensions will  work  somewhat  strong,  and  full  of  contrast.  These 
head  screens  are  useful  in  many  ways,  and  may  be  had  of  any  stock 
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dealer,  at  a  nominal  cost.  They  are  usually  made  of  cheese  cloth  and 
are  so  made  that  they  work  in  a  base  somewhat  similar  to  a  head- 
rest, enabling  the  operator  to  raise  them  to  a  height  of  several  feet. 

I  recommend  this  light  for  this  size  room  for  the  reason  that 
one  can  seat  the  subject  closer  to  it,  and  this  will  be  necessary  in  so 
narrow  a  room. 


For  a  room  of  twenty  feet  wide,  I  would  prefer  a  light  similar 
to  the  sketch  submitted  in  this  article.  It  is  a  single  slant  light  of 
ground  glass,  commencing  five  feet  from  the  floor  and  extending 
up  fifteen  feet,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  It  should  be  twelve  feet 
wide.  Such  a  light  will  be  easily  handled.  It  has  been  my  ex- 
perience that  the  more  slants  added  to  a  light,  the  more  reflections 
we  have    to  contend    with.     This    light    should  be  curtained    in    the 
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same  way  that  the  double  slant  should,  and  the  head  screen  will 
likely  prove  of  benefit  under  it.  There  have  been  some  who  have 
objected  to  the  single  slant  light,  claiming  that  they  were  not  as  good 
for  groups  as  the  double  slant.  I  think  the  trouble  was  due  to  their 
having  a  room  of  such  narrow  dimensions  that  they  had  to  work  too 
close  to  the  light,  or  it  may  be  the  angle  of  the  light  was  too  high. 
A  45  degree  light  has  always  given  me  good  results,  where  it  was 
placed  in  a  room  of  not  less  than  twenty  feet. 


There  are  some  so  situated  that  they  have  to  put  in  a  light  from 
the  top  of  the  building  altogether.  This  style  light  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  reason  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a  lighting 
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on  a  bust  picture  without  heavy  shadows  under  the  eyes,  nose  and 
chin.  However,  if  nothing  better  can  be  done,  in  my  opinion  a 
light  ten  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  high  will  be  amply  large  for  a 
room  of  twenty  feet  wide  or  over.  In  working  such  a  light  the  op- 
erator will  have  to  work  well  away  from  the  light,  at  least  twelve 
feet  from  the  lower  end  of  the  light,  so  as  to  allow  the  light  to 
strike  well  under  the  nose. 

The  heaviest  ground  glass  should  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
this  light,  and  curtained  the  same  as  the  foregoing  lights.  Here 
the  head  screen  will  have  to  be  used  in  nearly  all  cases. 
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Another  very  popular  light  with  some  operators,  and  one  that  is 
just  coming  to  the  front,  is  the  straight  slant,  and  which  is  all  side 
light,  being  set  in  the  side  of  the  house  at  a  90  degree  angle.  This 
style  light  I  think  good,  and  easy  to  handle  on  bust  work,  and  very 
good  also  for  single  figures.  But  it  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
secure  groups  under  it.  However,  where  judgment  is  used,  some 
very  creditable  work  may  be  obtained  by  its  use.     In  working  this 


light,  the  subject  should  be  facing  a  trifle  more  toward  the  light  than 
for  any  of  the  preceding  lights,  and  the  lower  opaque  curtains  should 
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be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  force  the  light  to  fall  on  the  sub- 
ject at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  In  lighting  a  face  this  idea  should  be 
followed  at  all  times,  it  matters  not  at  what  angle  the  light  may  set 
in  the  room.  Have  this  light  curtained  the  same  as  the  preceding 
lights,  but  in  this  case,  a  side  screen  should  be  used  in  place  of  the 
head  screen. 

There  are  those,  however,  that  can  put  in  a  light  to  suit  them- 
selves. If  all  things  can  be  arranged,  I  would  suggest  that  the  op- 
erating room  be  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  fifty  long.  In  this  room 
I  would  put  either  a  single  or  double  slant  light.  If  a  double  slant 
is  preferred,  have  it  begin  four  feet  from  the  floor  for  the  side  light 
and  extend  up  six  feet,  and  there  join  the  top  light  and  then  run  up 


on  a  45-degree  angle  for  fifteen  feet.     Have  both  side  and  top  light 
fifteen  feet  wide.     Use  five  curtains  running  on  rollers  from  the  top 
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down  to  the  side  light,  and  five  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top.  Also 
have  the  diffusing  curtains  as  described  previously.  There  will  hardly 
be  any  need  of  a  head  screen  with  such  a  light,  as  it  has  breadth 
enough  to  give  softness.  Any  effect  in  lighting  may  be  obtained  with 
perfect  ease  and  the  operator  will  never  feel  cramped  for  room  as  is 
often  the  case  with  a  smaller  room  and  light. 

If  a  single  slant  light  is  preferred,  (and  it  will  be  found  equally 
as  good),  have  it  of  heavy  ground  glass,  (in  fact  all  lights  should  be 
of  ground  glass)  and  sixteen  feet  square,  beginning  four  feet  from 
the  floor  and  extending  up  the  sixteen  feet  in  height. 

Have  it  curtained  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  double  slant 
light,  and  work  it  very  much  the  same. 


NOTES. 


1.  All  lights  should  be  of  ground  glass. 

2.  One  set  of  curtains  should  be  perfectly  opaque,  the  other 
merely  to  diffuse  or  soften  the  light. 

3.  The  operating  room  should  be  papered  with  some  dark,  non- 
reflecting  paper.     A  dark  green  makes  a  pleasant  color. 

4.  Study  the  plans  given  here  for  putting  in  a  light  and  see  if 
some  one  of  them  will  not  fit  your  case. 

6.  Remember,  the  stronger  your  light  works,  or  the  more  con- 
trast it  gives,  the  more  you  will  have  to  diffuse  your  light.  Use  the 
white  curtains  or  the  head  screen  for  this  purpose. 

7.  If  your  light  is  about  to  baffle  you,  try  to  assist  matters  by 
modifying  your  developer. 
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8.  Regardless  of  what  your  light  may  be,  work  to  get  the  light 
falling  on  your  subject  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  you  will  be  all 
right. 

9.  If  one  side  of  your  subject's  face  is  too  white  and  the  other 
too  dark,  your  light  is  stronger  than  the  top ;  soften  it  down. 

10.  If  heavy  shadows  appear  under  the  eyes,  nose  and  chin, 
your  top  light  is  stronger  than  the  side;  cut  it  off. 

11.  Get  the  top  and  side  light  working  in  harmony. 

12.  Use  a  headrest  on  any  exposures  of  over  two  seconds;  it 
saves  "resits." 

13.  Sometimes  a  bad  reflected  light  may  strike  the  shadow 
cheek.  It  may  come  from  the  floor.  Have  the  floor  painted  a 
dull  brown  or  use  carpet  of  that  tone. 

14.  Do  not  use  any  more  reflected  lisrht  on  the  shadow  side  of 
the  face  than  necessary.  Reflected  light  destroys  modeling.  How- 
ever, the  shadows  must  be  illuminated,  so  use  just  enough  for  that 
purpose. 

15.  Do  not  use  the  reflector  too  near  the  subject,  nor  too  far 
toward  the  rear  of  them,  but  have  it  well  up  to  the  front. 

16.  If  your  light  should  happen  to  be  a  south  light,  have  a  cur- 
tain of  thin  cloth,  pink  in  color,  running  on  a  wire,  so  that  it  may 
drop  down  from  the  skylight  clear  to  the  floor.  Have  this  curtain 
come  between  your  subject  and  the  side  light.  It  will  give  a  softer 
and  more  delicate  negative. 

17.  Time  for  the  shadows  always,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
high  lights. 

18.  Develop  for  the  high  lights,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
shadows. 


Example   of    Snow    Picture. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Snow  Pictures. 

We  have  several  times  been  asked  how  to  make  "snow  effects," 
that  is,  pictures  so  that  the  person  will  look  as  though  they  were  in  a 
hard  snow  fall.  Choose  a  dark  cloud  ground  and  make  the  negative 
just  as  usual.  After  it  has  dried,  and  before  retouching,  the  negative 
is  laved  flat  on  a  table,  film  side  up.  The  face  of  the  subject  must  be 
covered  with  a  piece  of  paper  just  large  enough  to  cover  it  well.  A 
solution  of  India  red  and  water,  should  be  made  to  a  good  thick- 
ness without  being  stiff.  Take  a  tooth  brush,  dip  in  the  solution, 
shake  off  the  surplus,  and  then  "flirt" 'the  "snow  flakes"  all  over  the 
film.  With  a  little  practice  one  may  become  very  proficient  at  it. 
There  are  also  regular  snow  grounds  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
stock  dealer,  but  in  any  case  the  "flakes"  will  have  to  be  made  as  de- 
scribed, above.  The  piece  of  paper  covering  the  face  of  the  subject 
is  of  course  to  keep  the  spots  off  the  face. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


Window  Photography. 

These  papers  are  prepared  more  especially  for  that  class  of 
workers  known  as  the  Amateurs.  There  are  numbers  throughout 
the  country,  who  have  invested  quite  a  little  amount  in  a  camera 
and  various  accessories,  and  after  obtaining  them  have  found  it 
wholly  impossible  to  secure  any  instruction  in  making  pictures  of 
the  home  folks,  save  those  of  a  very  meager  nature.  In  the  fol- 
lowing I  wish  to  lay  down  a  few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  those  thus 
situated.  But  like  all  rules,  there  are  exceptions  to  them;  and  for 
that  reason  the  beginner  must   use  great   judgment  and   not   expect 
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the  first  few  attempts  to  be  brilliant  successes.  I  once  had  a  cor- 
respondent who  had  read  a  few  of  my  articles  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines, say  to  me,  "I  have  followed  your  directions  for  making  window 
photographs  strictly  to  the  letter,  and  have  used  five  4x5  plates,  and 
have  not  yet  secured  a  perfect  negative.  Ye  shades  of  Sarony,  how 
long  did  it  take  you  to  make  what  you  would  call  a  perfect  negative? 

I  have  heard  scores  of  amateurs  say  they  cannot  expect  to  make 
as  good  lightings  as  the  professional  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no 
skylights.  This  is  a  wrong  idea.  It  matters  not  what  style  of  light 
you  may  have,  as  good  work  can  be  made  by  it  as  by  the  most 
perfect  skylight  in  existence.  The  light  you  have  may  have  its  lim- 
itations, as  for  instance,  you  may  have  to  work  by  an  ordinary  house 
window.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  make  large  groups 
and  full  length  pictures.  But  for  ordinary  "bust"  work,  this  source 
of  light  may  be  used  as  successfully  as  any  other.  The  first  thing 
to  be  learned  in  lighting  the  face,  is  the  principles  of  lighting  and  a 
close  study  of  the  chapters  in  the  front  of  this  book,  will,  I  am  sure, 
aid  you  in  this  respect.  In  fact  all  of  the  preceding  chapters  will  be 
of  much  interest  to  the  amateur.  It  is  my  purpose,  however,  to  give 
directions  for  curtaining  an  ordinary  house  window  and  the  use  of  it. 

In  these  directions  I  will  explain  how  to  secure  five  separate 
and  distinct  effects  by  this  window.  In  all  other  works  on  the  subject 
of  window  portraiture,  I  have  never  seen  more  than  one  effect  of 
lighting  attempted  and  that  was  what  professionals  commonly  call 
"broad  lighting"  or  "plain  lighting."  The  effects  I  will  explain  are 
known  as  Broad  Lighting,  Rembrandt,  Front  Shadow,  All  Shadow 
and  Line  Lighting,  all  of  which  can  be  easily  secured  by  any  window 
after  the  close  study  of  the  principles  of  lighting.  In  order  to  make 
the  directions  more  clear,  I  will  show  halftone  reproductions  of  the 
various  lightings. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


Curtaining  of  the  Window. 

The  window  used  in  making  the  illustrations  for  this  article  was 
of  about  the  usual  size  found  in  parlors,  three  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
high,  divided  into  two  sashes,  of  one  frame  each.  There  is  an  opaque 
curtain  of  green  cloth,  running  from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom 
and  one  of  the  same  nature  running  from  the  bottom  up  to  the  top. 
Both  are  running  on  rollers,  so  that  they  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered to  any  height.  The  window  begins  three  feet  from  the  floor 
and  extends  up  six  feet,  making  the  highest  point  nine  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  glass  in  this  window  is  of  ground  glass  but  if  you  haven't 
the  ground  glass,  a  superb  substitute  may  be  had  by  ironing  on  the 
plain  glass  what  is  known  as  paraffin  paper,  using  a  hot  fiat  iron  for 
the  purpose.  This  paper  may  be  obtained  at  any  photographic  stock 
house  for  a  few  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  ground  glass  and  curtains,  I  have  a  head  screen 
of  white  cloth  of  a  thin  nature,  which  will  cost  about  $4  at  any  stock 
house.  The  other  things  used  are  a  side  reflector,  which  can  be  made 
of  a  piece  of  white  cloth,  say  five  feet  square,  tacked  on  a  frame,  and 
which  is  used  for  reflecting  light  into  the  deepest  shadows  of  the 
face.  Then  comes  the  posing  chair  and  a  head  rest.  The  head  rest 
can  be  had  of  any  stock  dealer  and  should  be  used  as  the  average 
exposure  by  a  window  will  be  of  several  seconds'  duration,  and  the 
subject  will  likely  move  if  not  steadied  in  some  way.  Now  for  a 
background;  a  plain  piece  of  brown  felt  will  be  as  good  as  can  be 
used,  and  can  be  easily  secured  at  any  dry  goods  store. 

Now,  in  order  that  you  may  know  just  what  you  are  working 
for,  turn  back  to  the  first  part  of  this  book,  to  Chapter  III,  "Notes  on 
Plain  Lighting,"  and  read  it  carefully,  so  that  you  may  know  this 
lighting  when  you  see  it.  In  the  succeeding  directions  I  do  not  in- 
tend dwelling  upon  the  principles  of  lighting,  as  all  that  can  be  seen 
by  reading  the  before-mentioned  Chapter  III. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


Plain  or  Broad  Lighting. 

We  will  suppose  our  window  faces  the  north,  and  really  a  north 
window  should  be  used,  as  the  light  is  much  more  even  and  nearer 
-— 4he  same  intensity  the  whole  day.  « — — . 


For  convenience  sake,  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  our  subject 
sitting  in  the  west  end  of  the  room  and  our  camera  in  the  east  end. 
To  ascertain  the  proper  place  to  seat  your  subject,  measure  a  line 
five  feet  from  the  west  side  of  the  window  toward  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  then  two  feet  back  toward  the  west  from  this  line.  Now 
place  the  posing  chair  at  this  point.  Place  the  camera  about  three  feet 
nearer  the  light  than  the  subject,  running  backward  or  forward  to  get 
the  size  head  desired.     Have  the  background  about  three  feet  in  the 


Window    Photography. 
Example  of  Plain   or  Broad   Lighting. 
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rear  of  the  subject.  Draw  the  lower  opaque  curtain  on  the  window 
all  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  lower  sash,  leaving  the  top  sash  open 
or  without  any  curtain  on  it.  To  make  a  three-quarter  view  of  the 
face,  have  the  subject,  first,  to  face  directly  toward  the  window,  and 
then  begin  to  turn  slowly  away  from  the  window,  until  the  ear  on 
the  shadow  side  of  the  face  is  just  barely  hidden  from  view  when 
standing  directly  behind  and  looking  over  the  top  of  the  camera.  If 
directions  have  been  followed,  the  points  of  light  will  be  seen  easily. 
The  highest  light  being  on  the  forehead  just  over  the  left  eye,  next 
on  the  nose,  next  on  the  upper  lip  and  the  next  on  the  chin,  and  a 
soft,  delicate  halftone  on  the  shadow  cheek,  with  good  strong  catch 
lights  in  the  eyes.  By  catch  lights  in  the  eyes  I  mean  the  little  "dots" 
of  light  seen  just  at  the  edge  of  the  iris. 

At  this  point  notice  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  and  if  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  the  detail,  or  flesh  tints,  through  the  shadows,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  the  side  reflector  and  reflect  a  little  light  into  them. 
Be  careful  and  not  overdo  it;  all  that  is  wanted  is  to  see  the  de- 
tail in  the  deepest  shadows.  If  the  lighting  still  looks  too  strong  or 
contrasty,  that  is,  one  side  is  too  white  and  the  other  too  dark,  take 
the  head  screen  of  white  cloth,  and  place  it  just  over  the  head,  and 
between  your  subject  and  the  open  sash  or  light.  This  will  soften 
the  light  very  much,  and  in  a  greater  number  of  cases  the  reflector 
and  headscreen  will  hardly  be  needed,  and  should  not  be  used  unless 
they  are  actually  needed.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what  length  of  time 
to  give,  as  this  will  depend  on  the  speed  of  plate  used,  lens,  stop, 
amount  of  light  on  the  subject,  etc.,  etc.,  but  it  will  range  from  six  to 
twelve  seconds.  If  a  full  front  view  of  the  face  is  desired,  place  every- 
thing as  directed  except  the  camera,  and  that  should  be  moved  away 
from  the  light  until  the  subject  is  on  a  line  with  it.  If  a  profile  is 
wanted,  follow  directions  as  given,  only  turn  the  subject's  head  away 
from  the  light  until  the  profile  is  secured. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Rembrandt  Lighting. 


To  make  Rembrandt  lighting,  begin  right  at  the  west  edge  of  the 
window,  and  measure  a  line,  running  toward  the  center  of  the  room 
and  extending  out  just  four  feet.  Place  the  chair  at  this  point;  place 
the  camera  about  three  feet  further  away  from  the  window  than  the 
subject,  running  backward  or  forward  to  secure  the  size  head  desired. 
Draw  the  lower  opaque  curtain  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  lower 
sash,  and  the  top  opaque  curtain  down  about  six  inches.  Place  the 
background  about  three  feet  in  the  rear  of  the  subject.  Now,  have 
the  subject  face,  first  directly  away  from  the  light,  and  then  begin  to 
turn  slowly  toward  the  window,  until  the  ear  on  the  light  side  of  the 
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Example    of    Rembrandt    Lighting. 
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face  is  just  hidden,  when  viewed  from  the  rear  of  and  over  the 
camera.  This  will  give  a  three-quarter  view  of  the  face.  The  high 
lights  will  be  first  on  the  forehead  next  to  the  window,  second  on 
the  nose,  third  on  the  upper  lip,  fourth  on  the  chin  and  fifth  on  the 
shadow  cheek,  this  being  a  very  soft  halftone,  and  then  catch  lights 
in  the  eyes.  If  the  shadows  have  not  the  detail  in  them,  use  the 
side  reflector  as  directed  in  plain  lighting,  and  if  needed  the  head 
screen  also.  To  make  a  profile,  place  everything  as  for  three- 
quarter  view,  only  move  the  camera  away  from  the  light  until  the 
profile  is  secured.  If  front  view  is  wanted,  move  the  camera  nearer 
the  window,  until  the  view  desired  is  obtained.  The  time  of  ex- 
posure will  be  about  twice  that  of  plain  light. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


Front  Shadow,  or  Sarony  Lighting. 


To  get  this  effect,  measure  five  feet  toward  the  center  of  the 
room,  starting  from  the  west  side  of  the  window,  and  place  the  chair 
at  that  point.  Have  the  camera  the  same  distance  from  the  light,  as 
the  subject,  i.  e.,  five  feet.  Have  the  lower  curtain  drawn  up  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  lower  sash,  and  the  top  curtain 
drawn  down  about  eight  inches.  Now  have  the  subject  turn  the 
head  away  slowly  from  the  light,  until  the  full  profile  is  obtained 
when  viewed  from  the  camera.  This  should  take  all  of  the  light  off 
of  the  nose  and  front  part  of  the  face,  leaving  the  cheek  and  neck  in 
a  soft  light,  the  strongest  light  being  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  and 
grading  across  the  cheek,  until  the  cheek  bone  is  reached,  when  it 
should  go  into  the  shadow.  Follow  directions  for  using  the  head- 
screen  and  side  reflector,  as  given  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

Note. — Subjects  for  .this  effect  in  lighting  should  be  selected  with  great  care, 
as  the  face  should  be  well  rounded,  that  the  gradations  may  be  even,  and  regular. 
Time  of  exposure  about  the  same  as  for  Rembrandt  lighting. 
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All  Shadow,  or  Hetherington  Lighting. 


This  effect  is  secured  by  measuring  from  the  west  end  of  the  win- 
dow a  line  running  out  five  feet,  and  then  back  from  this  line 
toward  the  west,  one  foot.  Place  the  chair  at  that  point  and  the 
camera  about  ten  feet  from  the  window.  Have  the  lower  curtain 
drawn  to  the  top  of  the  lower  sash,  and  the  top  sash  open.  Turn 
the  subject  away  from  the  light  until  the  whole  face  is  in  shadow, 
as  our  illustration  shows.  The  strongest  light  will  be  at  the  back  of 
the  neck,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  face  must  be  in  shadow.  If  the 
camera  is  not  in  exactly  the  right  place  to  secure  the  profile  after  these 
directions  are  followed,  move  it  in  whatever  direction  it  should  go  to 
secure  what  is  wanted.  If  there  is  not  enough  detail  in  the  "face,  fol- 
low the  directions  for  using  the  side  reflector,  as  given  in  Chapter  I, 
and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  use  of  the  head  screen.  Time  of 
exposure,  about  one-third  longer  than  for  Rembrandt. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


L,ine  Lighting. 


CA  At  Eft  A 

This  is  a  novel  effect  in  lighting,  and  especially  hard  to  get  and 
can  only  be  obtained  after  repeated  trials,  so  don't  become  dis- 
couraged after  the  first  trial. 

To  secure  it,  place  the  background  directly  in  front  of,  and 
across  the  window.  Place  the  chair  about  three  feet  in  advance  of 
the  ground.  Draw  the  lower  curtain  up  until  it  covers  half  of  the 
upper  sash,  leaving  the  top  curtain  up.  Place  the  camera  directly 
facing  the  window.  Now  have  the  subject  turn  the  head  slowly 
toward  the  light,  until  a  line  of  light  forms  running  down  the  profile 
of  the  face.     This  line  should  be  so  fine  as  to  leave  the  appearance 
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of  being  drawn  with  a  pencil.  If  the  side  reflector  and  the  head 
screen  are  needed,  use  them  as  directed  in  Chapter  I.  A  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  lighting  may  be  had  by  studying  the  diagram 
that  accompanies  the  article. 

In  making  any  of  these  lightings  by  a  window  and  more  espe- 
cially the  line  lighting,  a  hood  of  blackened  tin  should  be  used,  cov- 
ering the  lens,  so  as  to  prevent  light  striking  it,  and  thus  causing  fog. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


Dark-Room  Work. 

We  wish  it  understood  that  we  are  not  advertising  any  particular 
brand  of  plates,  but  what  we  shall  do  is  to  try  and  give  you  an 
insight  into  the  developing  and  manipulation  of  all  brands  of  plates, 
as  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power.  It  will  be  for  you  to  choose  the  brand 
of  plates  you  think  will  be  best  suited  to  your  use.  Your  light  will 
to  some  extent  govern  this.  If  your  light  is  high  and  narrow  and 
steep,  you  will  require  a  faster  plate  than  you  will  for  a  low  light. 
The  reason  is  that  a  high,  steep  light  has  a  tendency  to  give  contrast, 
hence  you  will  find  a  fast  plate  will  yield  a  negative  full  of  round- 
ness and  detail.  On  the  other  hand,  should  your  light  be  low,  wide 
and  flat,  you  will  find  a  slower  plate  advantageous,  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  light  will  give  you  negatives  bordering  on  flatness.  The 
reason  the  slower  plate  is  better  here  is  that  it  will  give  more  con- 
trast. The  high  lights  will  be  stronger  and  the  shadows  clearer,  thus 
giving  more  brilliant  results. 

The  emulsion  of  every  plate  is  different  from  every  other  plate, 
and  yet  there  is  such  a  striking  similarity  that  we  may  speak  in  gen- 
eral terms  on  the  developing  of  all  plates.  Certain  chemicals  have  the 
same  action  on  all  plates,  but  the  formulas  for  the  manipulation  of 
all  plates  are  different. 

One  brand  will  receive  a  stronger  alkali,  while  another  will  re- 
quire more  of  the  developing  agent.  It  is  our  intention  to  speak 
particularly  of  the  action  of  what  is  known  as  the  pyrogallic  acid 
developer,  but  as  we  go  on,  we  will  make  a  few  remarks  on  what  are 
known  as  the  coal-tar  developers.     First  we  will  give  you   an  idea 
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about  how  the  plate  is  coated,  so  that  you  can  more  readily  under- 
stand the  action  of  each  chemical  on  the  emulsion.  The  emulsion  is 
deposited  on  the  plate  in  what  we  may  term  little  globules  or  sacks. 
Now  these  little  sacks  differ  in  size  on  the  different  brands  of  plates. 
In  some  plates  the  sacks  lie  very  close  together,  forming  what  we 
call  a  very  fine  grain  negative.  As  to  the  various  brands  of  de- 
velopers on  the  market,  we  would  say  any  of  them  will  give  you 
good  negatives,  but  some  of  them  will  give  you  better  printing  quality 
in  the  negatives  than  others.  Should  you  use  what  is  known  as 
metol,  you  will  get  a  negative  full  of  detail  and  roundness.  This 
negative  will  give  good  results  on  glossy  paper,  but  not  so  crisp  a 
print  on  the  matt  paper.  Again  we  have  what  is  known  as  the  hydro- , 
quinone  developer.  The  action  of  this  developer  is  just  the  reverse 
of  that  of  metol. 

It  will  give  you  a  strong  negative,  the  gradations  from  light 
to  shadows  of  which  do  not  tone  down  as  evenly  as  they  do  by  the 
use  of  metol.  Yet  it  is  especially  good  for  process  work  or  etching. 
Then  we  have  eikonogen,  rodinal,  metacarbol  and  numerous  other 
brands  of  developers,  all  of  which  are  good,  but  lacking  to  some 
extent  in  the  printing  qualities  which  we  secure  by  the  use  of  pyro- 
gallic  acid.  By  the  use  of  any  of  these  developers  you  get  a  nega- 
tive of  a  blue  or  black  color,  and  the  resulting  print  from  this  nega- 
tive will  be  gray  in  the  high  lights,  owing  to  the  fact  of  there  not 
being  enough  color  in  the  negative  to  hold  back  the  whites  under 
the  printing  light.  The  action  of  these  developers  when  first  flowed 
over  the  plate  is  much  quicker  than  that  of  pyro.  In  fact,  the  image 
will  appear  almost  immediately.  But  we  must  carry  the  developing 
much  farther  when  using  any  of  these  than  we  would  for  pyro,  ow- 
ing to  the  absence  of  any  color  in  the  negative.     By  the  use  of  any 
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of  these  developers  we  have  what  we  may  call  two  stages  of  develop- 
ment, and  to  secure  the  best  results,  we  must  go  into  the  second 
stage  of  development,  or  until  we  secure  a  body  development,  which 
means  that  the  image  has  gone  down  into  the  emulsion  and  does  not 
rest  on  the  surface.  What  we  wish  in  a  negative  is  good  strength, 
crispness  and  yet  plenty  of  detail  and  a  good,  warm  tone  that  will 
yield  a  good  print. 

The  color  liked  best  in  a  negative  is  what  we  may  call  an  amber. 
We  want  just  enough  of  the  yellow  in  it  to  give  snap  to  the  print. 
While  the  tar  products  will  give  a  more  pleasing  effect  to  the  nega- 
tive, we  must  remember  it  is  not  the  negative  that  we  sell,  but  the 
print.  Therefore,  we  should  make  the  negative  simply  a  means  to  an 
end,  and  work  for  the  best  printer.  In  the  directions  for  working 
any  of  the  plates,  you  will  find  a  formula  for  making  pyro  developer, 
and  in  most  cases  this  seems  to  be  the  favorite  developer,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  usually  the  first  formula  given.  We  will, 
however,  give  you  the  formula  which  we  claim  as  our  favorite,  and 
which  we  have  found  to  give  the  best  printing  qualities  of  any  we  have 
tried. 

Stock  Solution  No.  1. — Carbonate  of  potassium,  hydrometer  test 
40  degrees. 

Stock  Solution  No.  2. — Sulphite  of  soda,  hydrometer  test  70 
degrees. 

Stock  Solution  No.  3. — Water,  24  ounces,  in  which  you  have  dis- 
solved 15  grains  of  oxalic  acid,  after  which  add  1  ounce  of  pyrogallic 
acid. 

We  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  have  given  you  the 
carbonate  and  sulphite  solutions  separately.  The  reason  I  do  this  is 
because  the  carbonate  is  an  accelerator,  and  the  sulphite  is  to  some 
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extent  a  retarder;  therefore,  if  we  had  the  two  together,  as  some 
formulas  recommend,  and  should  wish  to  hasten  development  by  the 
addition  of  carbonate,  we  would  at  the  same  time  retard  the  develop- 
ment by  adding  sulphite. 

By  having  the  two  together,  we  have  two  forces  working  in  op- 
posite directions.  We  spoke  of  the  emulsion  being  deposited  on  the 
plate  in  little  sacks.  Now,  the  alkali  solution  or  stock  solution  No. 
1  which  is,  in  this  case,  carbonate  of  potassium,  is  to  open  up  these 
little  sacks  and  allow  the  pyro  or  stock  solution  No.  3  to  deposit  011 
that  portion  of  the  plate  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
and  this  is  done  in  what  we  call  gradations,  giving  us  high  light,  half 
tones  and  shadows.  The  oxalic  acid  in  solution  No.  3  has  no  action 
upon  the  plate  at  all.  The  sulphite  of  soda,  solution  No.  2  controls 
the  color  of  your  negative,  or  the  printing  quality.  Should  we  leave 
out  the  sulphite,  we  would  have  a  negative  of  a  deep  yellow  color, 
which  would  be  just  as  objectionable  as  one  of  blue  or  black.  So- 
lution No.  1  is,  as  we  have  said,  an  accelerator,  therefore,  should  we 
have  a  negative  slightly  undertimed  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  or  whatever  alkali  we  are  using,  we  may  improve  the  nega- 
tive. On  the  ether  hand,  the  pyro  is  what  we  will  call  the  black- 
ening agent. 

Therefore,  should  we  have  a  negative  that  is  overtimed,  by  the 
addition  of  pyro,  we  will  secure  more  contrast,  and  thus  save  the 
negative.  It  would  doubtless  seem  peculiar  to  you  when  we  tell  you 
that  for  an  overtimed  negative  you  require  a  stronger  developer 
than  for  one  that  is  undertimed.  Yet,  it  is  nevertheless  true.  When 
we  say  stronger  developer,  we  mean  strong  in  pyro,  for  it  is  this 
that  gives  contrast,  and  that  is  what  we  must  work  for  in  an  over- 
timed negative.     I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  let  your  tray  rest 
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without  rocking  in  case  you  have  a  negative  just  a  trifle  overtimed. 
This  will  give  more  contrast.  The  reason  is  that  the  developer  on 
the  plate  is  not  changing,  and  is  oxidizing  all  the  time  and  becom- 
ing old,  and  you  will  find  the  older  your  developer,  the  stronger  con- 
trast you  will  get.  If  you  should  have  a  negative  of  a  person  with  a 
very  hollow  cheek,  a  good  way  to  save  retouching  on  this  negative 
is  to  have  at  hand  what  is  known  as  a  druggist's  dropper,  and  fill  it 
with  a  weak  solution  of  the  carbonate,  and  allow  a  drop  at  a  time 
to  fall  directly  in  the  hollow  of  the  cheek,  rocking  the  tray  after  each 
drop  to  prevent  fog  from  an  excess  of  alkali.  The  action  of  the  car- 
bonate is  to  open  up  the  pores  or  sacks  of  film  and  allow  the  pyro 
to  deposit  more  freely,  thus  rounding  out  the  cheek  better.  Another 
good  thing  is  to  have  a  pipe-stem  and  blow  the  warm  breath  through 
it  into  the  hollow  of  the  cheek.  This,  too,  will  hasten  development 
locally.  To  get  what  we  call  an  amber  negative,  we  must  have  our 
stock  solutions  mixed  as  given,  and  we  must  also  mix  our  developer 

• 

for  use  in  the  following  manner :  Take  an  ounce  of  each  Nos.  1,  2 
and  3  stock  solutions  to  eight  ounces  of  water.  This  is  a  normal 
developer,  to  be  used  for  a  normally  timid  negative.  If  we  know  our 
negative  to  be  overtimed,  we  might  add  two  or  three  drops  of  a  10 
per  cent  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  With  a  normal  timed 
negative  and  normal  developer,  the  high  lights  should  show  in  about 
twenty  seconds  after  the  plate  is  flowed.  If  it  does  not,  add  a  few 
drops  more  of  the  alkali  or  carbonate,  for  it  is  undertimed.  If  it 
shows  sooner,  add  a  few  drops  more  of  the  pyro,  or  bromide  of 
potassium,  for  it  is  overtimed. 

After  it  is  developed,  rinse  thoroughly  and  place  in  an  alum  bath 
composed  of  water,  10  ounces ;  alum,  1  ounce.  Leave  in  the  alum 
bath  two  or  three  minutes,  after  which  rinse  again  and  place  in  plain 
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hypo  bath  to  test  85  degrees  hydrometer  test.  After  your  plate  is 
fixed,  take  it  from  the  hypo  bath  and  put  it  into  the  alum  bath  again 
without  taking  time  to  rinse  it.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  air 
will  turn  the  negative  too  deep  a  yellow.  When  you  take  it  from 
the  fixing  bath  there  is  more  or  less  pyro  remaining  in  the  film,  and, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  oxidized  and  this  turns  the  film 
yellow.  Poor  grade  of  sulphite,  or  too  little  of  it  in  the  developer  will 
cause  yellow  negatives.  By  exposure  to  air  the  sulphite  deteriorates, 
becoming  a  sulphate  and  is  useless  in  negative  making.  Therefore, 
you  should  keep  the  solution  tightly  corked.  The  pyro  solution 
should  also  be  kept  corked,  as  it  will  oxidize  and  turn  yellow,  becom- 
ing worthless.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  are  troubled  with 
foggy  negatives.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  will  give  us 
this  trouble — light  entering  camera,  plate  holder,  dark  room  or  too 
strong  developing  light,  or  dust  on  the  lens,  and  too  strong  alkali  in 
the  deAreloper  will  cause  it.  Your  developing  light  should  be  made 
of  a  ruby  glass  and  one  thickness  of  postoffice  paper,  but  before  us- 
ing it  test  it  by  exposing  half  a  plate  to  it  at  a  distance  of  one  foot 
for  three  minutes,  after  which  develop  in  total  darkness.  If  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  exposed  and  the  unexposed  end  of  the  plate,  your 
light  is  safe. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Hints  and  Suggestions. 

It  seems  that  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  trouble  caused  by  negatives 
turning  too  yellow  or  green.  This  can  be  caused  by  several  things, 
and  we  will  mention  a  few  of  them.  If  the  sulphite  used  in  the  de- 
veloper is  not  a  good  article,  that  will  cause  this  trouble. 

If  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  either  in  a  dry 
state  or  in  solution,  that  will  cause  it. 

If  you  do  not  use  enough  sulphite  in  your  developer  that  will 
cause  it. 

In  reference  to  the  foregoing:  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
sulphite  of  soda  controls  the  color  or  printing  quality  of  the  nega- 
tive— the  more  you  use  the  less  of  the  yellow  or  green,  and  of  course 
the  less  you  use,  the  deeper  the  colors  will  be.  It  also  follows  that 
if  the  article  be  a  poor  one,  it  will  not  work  with  the  strength  de- 
sired, and  as  a  consequence  the  yellow  and  green  will  be  enhanced. 

If  you  are  anxious  to  see  how  your  negative  is  progressing,  and 
take  it  from  the  developer  very  frequently  to  watch  development, 
and  you  should  hold  it  in  the  air  for  very  long  at  a  time  while 
examining  it  this  will  give  you  the  yellow  or  green.  The  reason  for 
this  is :  The  develooer  on  the  negative  has  been  oxidizing  all  the 
time  you  have  been  holding  it  in  the  air,  and  the  result  is  a  stained 
film.  Therefore  the  plate  should  be  examined  as  little  as  possible 
during  the  development. 

It  may  be  that  you  take  the  negative  from  the  hypo  bath  and 
before  washing  it  hold  it  up  and  examine  it.  If  the  hypo  bath  is  at 
all  charged  with  the  developing  agent  this  will  cause  yellow,  for  the 
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reason  that  there  is  more  or  less  of  this  agent  in  the  film,  and  when 
you  take  time  to  examine  the  plate  before  rinsing,  the  agent  is  oxidiz- 
ing, the  same  as  during  development,  and  the  result  is  the  yellow  or 
green. 

However,  that  which  we  consider  the  greatest  cause  of  this  trou- 
ble is  the  condition  of  the  water  in  which  the  negatives  are  washed 
after  fixing.  The  negative,  when  first  taken  from  the  fixing  bath, 
may  be  just  the  color  desired,  but  on  taking  the  same  negative  from 
the  wash  water  preparatory  to  drying  it  may  be  found  a  deep  yellow. 
This  is  caused  by  the  water  in  which  it  was  washed.  Some  waters 
are  heavily  charged  with  chemical  or  vegetable  matter,  and  this  will 
affect  the  film  of  the  plate  unless  it  be  hardened  before  putting  into 
the  wash  water.  If  you  will  use  one  of  the  acid  fixing  baths  as 
recommended  by  the  various  plate  manufacturers  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  this  change  of  color. 

It  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  negative  will  change  color 
after  it  has  been  hung  up  to  dry.  This  can  be  avoided  by  hard- 
ening the  film  with  the  acid  fixing  bath,  as  recommended  above. 

While  we  are  not  an  advocate  of  the  use  of  "bromide  of  potass- 
ium" on  all  occasions,  and  in  reckless  quantities,  yet  we  consider  a 
dark  room  without  a  bottle  of  it  sitting  "handy"  just  about  on  a  par 
with  a  parlor  without  a  carpet — it  is  not  positively  a  necessity,  but 
it  makes  a  fellow  more  comfortable  to  have  it.  There  are  times 
in  the  lives  of  all  operators  when  they  find  a  negative  that  has  a  little 
more  time  than  they  can  manage,  without  the  use  of  this  chemical, 
and  like  the  Kentucky  Colonel  was  about  his  pistol,  "  'Taint  often  I 
need  her,  but  when  I  do,  I  need  her  d — m  bad." 

Don't  use  any  smaller  diaphragm  for  your  lens  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.     It    is    a    mistaken  idea    that    many  have    that    the 
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"sharper"  the  picture  the  better.  The  most  artistic  pictures  are 
made  by  having  the  "sharpest"  point  closest  the  camera,  and  as  the 
eye  travels  backward  over  the  subject,  the  focus  should  recede  also. 
Never  have  the  outline  of  a  portrait  perfectly  sharp.  This  will  cause 
that  flat  appearance,  as  though  the  subject  were  pasted  against  the 
background.  The  plan  we  have  found  most  satisfactory  is  to  focus 
on  the  lobe  of  the  nose,  then  use  a  diaphragm  just  small  enough  to 
bring  the  eyes  into  sharp  focus.  This  is  of  course  referring  to  por- 
traits. Groups  will  require  a  smaller  diaphragm. 
In  mixing  developers,  bear  in  mind  that : 

Five  ounces  of  dried  carbonate  (or  sal)  soda  are  equal  to  12 
ounces  of  carbonate  soda  crystals. 

Six  ounces  of  carbonate  of  potassium  is  equal  to  12  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  One  ounce  of  dried  or  granular  sulphite  of  soda 
is  equal  to  two  ounces  of  sulphite  soda  crystals. 

Some  claim  it  is  beneficial  to  have  some  old  developer  in  con- 
nection with  the  new,  while  others  prefer  a  fresh  solution  altogether, 
personally  we  prefer  a  fresh  solution,  for  there  is  no  developer  that 
has  been  used  three  or  four  times,  or  even  once,  that  is  so  pure, 
chemically,  as  one  that  has  never  been  used.  And  it  seems  that 
most  of  the  dark  room  men  who  prefer  the  use  of  part  old  and  part 
new  claim  that  it  gives  them  better  control  of  the  negative  in  develop- 
ment. If  this  be  the  only  reason  for  preferring  it,  it  would  seem  the 
better  plan  to  time  the  exposure  correctly,  and  use  a  new  developer 
which  we  know  to  be  chemically  pure. 

Relative  to  the  above,  don't  condemn  a  plate,  when  you  are 
using  the  formula  of  developer,  that  was  intended  for  another  brand 
of  plates.  "Render  unto  Caesar  that  which  is  Caesar's."  If  you  are 
using  a  certain  brand  of  plates,  use  the  formula  for  that  brand  of 
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plate.  It  may  be  necessary,  however,  to  change  the  proportions  of 
the  various  ingredients  in  certain  localities,  as  mentioned  above,  but 
stick  to  the  general  formula. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  we  have  a  negative  to  develop  that 
has  been  lighted  in  Rembrandt  lighting  and  the  subject  has  on  dark 
or  black  drapery.  In  this  lighting  it  is  more  difficult  to  get  dark 
drapery  than  white.  Now  when  the  image  begins  to  appear  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  draperies  lack  the  proper  amount  of  detail  in  the 
deepest  shadows.  If  a  camel  hair  brush  is  dipped  in  a  weak  solution 
of  the  alkali  that  is  being  used  in  the  developer,  and  run  around  over 
the  shadows,  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  detail  comes  up  better. 
The  developer  should  be  thrown  into  one  end  of  the  tray  during  the 
operation,  but  should  be  flowed  back  over  the  plate  after  running 
over  it  with  the  brush.  This  will  prevent  fog  from  an  excess  of 
alkali. 

It  is  peculiar  the  slight  regard  some  operators  have  for  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  all  plate  manufacturers  "that  plates  before  exposure 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place."  We  have  all  read  this  warning  hun- 
dreds of  times,  and  yet  numbers  paid  no  attention  to  it.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  points  connected  with  negative  making.  The 
reason  of  its  importance  is  that,  a  plate  is  much  more  sensitive  when 
in  a  thoroughly  dry  condition  than  if  damp.  Therefore  considering 
the  fact  that  the  emulsion  of  the  plate  will  absorb  atmosphere  just 
the  same  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water,  we  can  easily  understand  that 
our  plates,  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in  point  of  speed  must  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  It  therefore  follows  that  plates  will  be  more  speedy 
in  cool  dry  climates  than  in  damp  hot  climates  unless  some  precau- 
tion be  taken  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the  climate.  These  pre- 
cautions will  best  be  suggested  by  the  photographer  living  in  those 
sections. 
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Don't  think  because  some  good  dark  room  man  gave  you  what 
he  calls  a  crack  formula  for  developing  plates  that  you  can  in  all  cases 
use  the  same  formula.  This  you  may  do,  and  again  you  may  not. 
The  conditions  under  which  your  friend  labors  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  you  have  to  contend  with.  The  water  he  is  using 
may  be  purer  than  that  which  you  use.  The  water  you  use  for  wash- 
ing the  negatives  may  be  charged  with  vegetable  matter,  and  your 
plate  may  turn  yellow  after  development.  The  best  plan  is  to  use 
melted  ice  water  for  mixing  the  formulas,  and  then  the  conditions 
will  be  more  equal.  But  the  style  light  you  are  working  under  will 
step  in  and  play  an  important  part.  Your  friend  may  have  a  light 
that  is  inclined  to  contrasty  effects  while  your  light  may  have  a  tend- 
ency to  flatness.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  can  not  be  possible  that  both 
should  have  exactly  the  same  formula,  without  "doctoring"  it,  for 
these  conditions.     "Know  thy  light,  and  developer." 

Nearly  all  photographers  have  at  times  wished  they  could  get  a 
proof  of  a  negative  when  it  was  first  made.  Since  the  advent  of 
Velox  paper  this  is  easily  done.  After  the  negative  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  fixed,  rinse  it  well  under  the  tap.  Now  take  a  sheet  of 
Velox  paper  and  immerse  it  in  a  pail  of  water  until  thoroughly 
limp,  then  place  it  on  the  wet  negative,  press  all  the  air  out  from 
under  it  and  then  expose  to  the  light.  After  the  required  exposure 
has  been  given  remove  the  print  from  the  negative  and  develop  as 
usual.  Be  sure  to  wipe  the  drops  of  water  from  the  back  of  the  plate 
before  exposure,  as  they  will  show  in  the  proof.  It  will  take  about 
twice  as  much  exposure  on  a  wet  negative  as  it  would  on  the  same 
negative  were  it  dry. 
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